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THE LADDER OF HEAVEN. 





“* De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus si vitia 
ipsa caleamus.”—Augustine. 






SCALA CELI. 





Written on Time’s earliest pages, 
Handed down by solemn ages, 
Read we there a wondrous story, 
Of a ladder framed in glory ! 







Seen in clear recorded vision, 
Reaching into heights elysian, 
Thronged by seraph troops attending, 
Lo, stupendous steps ascending ! 








Mortal! in the legend hoary 

Of that ladder framed in glory, 
Thronged by angels sympathizing, 
Read a type of heaven’s devising. 








Thine, to realize the vision ; 

Thine to scale the heights elysian ; 
Thine, the seraph guards attending ; 
Thine, the mighty stair ascending ! 







Plant thy foot on vain desirings, 
Sordid aims, and low aspirings, 
Passions high, and leanings bestial, 
Roundings of the stair celestial ! 







Plant thy foot on specious seemings, 
Licensed frauds, and empty dreamings, 
Wrongings sad, revengings sadder, 
Roundings of the heavenly ladder ! 







Talent fair, in napkin hidden, 
Ease supine, in bower forbidden, 
Poisoned chalice, madly tasted, 
Priceless moments, vainly wasted ! 






Higher yet! on selfish feeling, 

Cold mistrust of heaven’s revealing, 
Trampling, scale by hell’s devices, 
Baubles at eternal prices ! 






How the winged rush of legions 
Bids thee hail to upper regions ; 
Plant thy foot in heaven victorious, 
Bow the knee to Christ all glorious ! 










LONGINGS. 





Wuen shall I be at rest? my trembling heart 
Grows weary of its burden, sickening still 





will 
To loose my bonds, and take me where tho 
art! 








When shall I be at rest? My eyes grow dim 





can see 





THE LADDER OF HEAVEN. 
When shall I be at rest ? 





The way-marks that my Saviour left for me : 





Hand over hand 
I grasp, and climb an ever steeper hill, 
A rougher path. Oh! that it were thy will, 


My tired feet might tread the Promised Land. 


Oh that I were at rest ! a thousand fears 

Come thronging o’er me lest I fail at last. 
Would I were safe, all toil and danger past, 
And thine own hand might wipe away my 
tears. 


Oh that I were at rest, like some I love, 

Whose last fond looks drew half my life 
away, ; 

Seeming to plead that either they might stay 

With me on earth, or I with them above. 


But why these murmurs? Thou didst never 
shrink 

From any toil or weariness for me, 

Not even from that last deep agony ; » 

Shall I beneath my little trials sink ? 


No, Lord, for when I am indeed at rest, 

One taste of that deep bliss will quite efface 
The sternest memories of my earthly race, 
Save but to swell the sense of being blest. 


Then lay on me whatever cross I need 

To bring me there. Iknow thou canst not be 
Unkind, unfaithful, or untrue to me! 

Shall I not toil for thee, when thou for me didst 
bleed ? 





THE DEAD PRODIGAL. 


Yes, bear him to his father’s house ; 
And on the old familiar bed, 
Where first his childhood found repose, 
From which his boyhood springing rose, 
Lay gently his dishonored head. 


For him was no predestined prime : 

He was not pure, nor strong, nor sage ; 
Passion obscured the lights of truth, 

And brought him age in time of youth, 
And death instead of tranquil age. 


Of vice the urgent debt he paid ; 
But shall his folly nurse our pride ? 
He sinned against the gracious Lord, 
Like you and me—and, self-abhorred, 
He sinned against himself, and died. 


Pass by him, man of prudent blood, 
With shrinking feet and lifted eyes ; 


With hope deferred. Oh! that it were thy | You never sinned against your frame, 


Nor cause of scandal gave, or blame, 
u And he did both—and there he lies. 


So weak of will, he never strove 
As some against themselves have striven ; 


With straining through the gloom, I scarce | So young, so easily beguiled— 


Ah, was he not a very child, 
Father ! to thee, which art in heaven ? 











Would it were morn, and I were safe with him. 


—The Planet. 
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WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


From Temple Bar. 
' WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 

- THE poetry of the day is pre*eminently 
Tennysonian. Although we have, or have 
had, several original writers outside of the 
Tennysonian circle; although Mr. Robert 
Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the 
lamented Arthur Clough, owe little or noth- 
ing to the Laureate,—yet ordinary readers 
of poetry have no admiration to spare for 
any productions in which Mr. Tennyson’s 
subtlety and delicacy and exquisite grace of 
language are not imitated. We do not deem 
the veteran Walter Savage Landor as be- 
longing to this generation. He is the Nes- 
tor of poets, and has fought with Ereutha- 
lion. In his ninth decade he produces verse 
which, for terse severity and suggestive sim- 
plicity, can only be likened to the hendeca- 
syllabics of Catullus. But Mr. Tennyson is 
the Achilles of the war; and when he with- 
draws to his tents, the authors of Edwin of 
Deira and Tannhaiiscr come forth, fighting 
as much as possible in Achilles’ style. The 
Laureate conquered his fame by that aston- 
ishing prize poem on Timbuctoo, which 
thunderstruck Professor Smyth and took 
Cambridge by storm; a prize poem in blank 
verse, characterized by that magical mirage 
of words which no other writer can raise, and 
superscribed with a motto professedly taken 
from Chapman’s Iliad, but which never 
could be found therein. Cambridge recog- 
nized the young demigod at once, and Eng- 
land was not slow to follow. Never, per- 
haps, even in Shakspeare’s or Byron’s days, 
has an English poet been so readily acknowl- 
edged as first by all his contemporaries. 

We have often thought that if Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed had lived to his prime, 
there would have been two schools of poetry 
in our time instead of one. Praed’s genius 
differed as much from Tennyson’s, as Words- 
worth’s from Byron’s. But who was Praed ? 
a majority of our readers may ask. And 
here we come to the scarcely explicable fact 
—that there exists no English edition of the 
works of a man whose career at Eton and 
Cambridge was remarkably brilliant, whose 
connections were aristocratic and wealthy, 
who was deemed likely to stand as Macau- 
lay’s commensurate antagonist in Parlia- 
ment, who wrote some of the choicest politi- 
cal pasquinades of his time. Our American 
brethren, swift to appreciate English litera- 
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ture, have done their best to save Praed’s 
works from oblivion; and although Red- 
field’s edition is necessarily inaccurate and 
imperfect, it does the compiler great credit. 
Some years ago it was, we believe, announced 
that Praed’s poems would be published un- 
der the editorship of his old friends and 
schoolfellows, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge 
and the Rev. John Moultrie. Why the book 
had not appeared remains a mystery. Tory 
though he was, and approvingly mentioned 
more than once by the great Tory editor in 
his Noctes Ambrosiane, we believe Black- 
wood’s Magazine has never done anything to 
make the public acquainted with Praed’s 
poetry. It remains for Temple Bar, in the 
interest not of politics but of literature, to 
give some account of an admirable writer 
who has been unjustly neglected. 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed was born in 
London in 1802. He came of a good Dev- 
onshire family, with estates in the neighbor- 
hood of Teignmouth. His father was a 
sergeant-at-law, and was also connected with 
Praed’s bank. Winthrop Praed went to 
Eton, where he showed himself a capital 
classic ; and while there he started the Eton- 
ian, in conjunction with a brilliant group of 
his schoolfellows, most of whom have since 
made a mark in life. From Eton he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he won 
unprecedented renown as a writer both of 
Greek and English verse. Cambridge de- 
lights in Greek; delights in translations 
from The Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Comus, and Lycidas, into Greek verse ; than 
which can there be fitter training for a schol- 
arly poet? Mr. Tennyson has given evident 
proof of its influence upon him. The pure 
air of Ionian valleys, the strange mystery of 
Tonian woodlands, seem to have impregnated 
his noble imagination. Yet he learnt the 
trick at Gothic Cambridge, by the reedy 
Cam. . 

Praed was chancellor’s medallist for Eng- 
lish verse in two successive years, 1823 and 
1824. The subjects were Australia and 
Athens. In the latter poem especially there 
are some strong lines; but prize poems, un- 
less they have some eccentricity, like the fa- 
mous Zimbuctoo, are not much to our taste. 
It is a curious instance of the uncertainty 
which exists in regard to Praed’s writings, 
that Lord Robert Montagu, in the notes to 
his recent pamphlet on the American ques- 
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tion, quotes six lines as from the poem on 

Athens, which are not to be found in the or- 

dinary copies : 

“ How easy still it proves in factious times 

With public zeal to cancel public crimes ! 

How safe is treason, and how easy ill, 

When none can sin against the people’s will ; 

When crowds can wink, and no offence be 
known, 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


| versity of Cambridge. But his health all 
this time had been gradually failing. In 
1838 he ‘was compelled to withdraw from 
public life; and he died of consumption in 
July of the following year. He had mar- 
ried, four years earlier, Helen, daughter of 
G. Bogle, Esq., who, we believe, still sur- 
vives. 


For in another’s guilt each sees his own ! ” For this very meagre sketch of Praed’s 


As a Trinity College man, one would expect life, we are in a great measure indebted to 


Lord Robert to be able to obtain access to | the American edition of his works; but it 
an accurate copy of Praed’s poem. suffices to show how vivid and versatile a 

Praed was famous at the Uuion, his chief Senius he possessed, how easy would have 
opponent being Macaulay. Doubtless the | been his path © sunewn. He vy rapidly 
debates were brilliant when these two young rising both in his profession and - Parlia- 
orators, so different in style, yet each so full Ment, and he had absolutely no rival as a 
of vigor and power, entered the arena. And | WTiter of political pasquinades. He conde- 
the rivals were also comrades. In Knight’s 8cended to make his poetry contribute to 
Quarterly Magazine, commenced before they | 8°cial amusement; any lady could induce 
left the University, both Macaulay and Praed | him to throw off a charade or a legend, and 
showed promise of literary power. The great | he seemed to write verse with greater ease 
Whig essayist contributed one or two fine |than most men write prose. Willis, the 





ballads, and’an imaginary dialogue between American writer, whose unscrupulous publi- 
Milton and Cowley. Praed was more pro- | cation of all that he saw and heard at the 


lific. In certain supposititious conversations, | uses to which he was invited caused much 
a form of magazine-writing in those days indignation in England twenty-five years 
fashionable, he personified himself as Vivian 


ago, describes Praed as an absolute improvi- 


Joyeuse; and Professor Wilson did him the | tore. He also speaks strongly of Praed’s 
extreme reserve; whence we suspect that 


high honor of introducing him in the Noctes | hes : : 

under that name, and of giving Mr. Knight’s | the fastidious and clear-sighted Englishman 
magazine a serene and Olympian nod of ap- understood Willis’ character, and gave the 
proval. Several times did the professor, a | inquisitive journalist as few opportunities as 
man who thoroughly appreciated youthful | Possible of asking questions. “ It was hard,” 
genius, say a word or two in Praed’s favor ; |says the American, “to make him confess 


and in the 22d Noctes he says: “ Macaulay 
and Praed have written very good prize 
poems. Those two young gentlemen ought 
to make a figure in the world.” His predic- 
tion has been amply fulfilled in Macaulay’s 
ease; and, notwithstanding his premature 
death, Macaulay’s friend and rival made for 
himself a high position in English literature. 
If he has been sacrificed, we can attribute it 
only to the neglect of his friends. : 
Praed was called to the bar in 1829, and 
entered Parliament as member for St. Ger- 
mans, a quaint Cornish borough, disfran- 
chized by the Reform Bill in the following 
year. He soon proved himself a good de- 
bater; his facile wit and fluent speech were 
admirably suited to the arena of Parliament. 
His position was full of promise. In 1834 
he was secretary to the Board of Control ; in 
1835 we find him appointed recorder of Barn- 
staple and deputy high steward of the Uni- 


'to any literary habits or standing.” 

Praed’s versatility and facility were per- 
fectly marvellous. Best known among his 
‘poems is The Red Fisherman ; a legend not 
unlike Tom Ingoldsby’s, but with less reck- 
lessness of rhyme, and perhaps somewhat 
more poetry. The picture of the spectral 
angler himself is very graphic :— 


“ All alone by the side of the pool 

A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 
| Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 
| And putting in order his reel and rod. 
; Red were the rags his shoulders wore, 
And a high red cap on his head he bore ; 
His arms and his legs were long and bare; 
And two or three locks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 

Like a tattered flag o’er a splitting wreck. 
It might be time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double,— 
Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 
That blazing couple of Congreve rockets,— 
And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin 
Till it hardly covered the bones within. 
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The line the abbot saw him throw 

Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago ; 

And the hands that worked his foreign vest 

Long ages ago had gone to their rest. 

You would have sworn, as youlooked on them, 

He had fished in the flood with Ham and 
Shem !” 


Praed produced several other legendary 
poems of the same order ; the best of them 
we take to be The Troubadour. His pecul- 
iar vein of antithetical surprises is capitally 
shown in the following description of Rich- 
ard the Lion-Heart :— 


“In sooth it was a glorious day 
For vassal and for lord, 
When Ceeur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 
He was indeed a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins ; 
Hero of triumph and of tun, 
Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders and broad grins. 
You might have looked from east to west, 
And eke from north to south, 
And never found an ampler breast, 
Never an ampler mouth ; 
A softer tone for lady’s ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup ; 
Or a ruder grasp for axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. 


“ A ponderous thing was Richard’s can, 

And so was Richard’s boot ; 

And Saracens and liquor ran 
Where’er he set his foot. 

So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murd’ring time and tune, 

With sturdy limb and listless air, 

And guantleted hand and jewelled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 

He turned away from feast to fray, 
From quarrelling to laughing. 

So great in prowess and in pranks, 

So fierce and funny in the ranks, 

That Saladin the Soldan said, 

Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 

Allah ! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing !” 


Certes, in this peculiar antithetical trick 
Praed excelled. The hero of this very 
poem—a troubadour—is thus introduced to 
us :— 


“He lay beside a rivulet, 
And looked beside himself.” 


Precisely in the same fashion is the heroine 
described :— 


“She was a very pretty nun— 
Sad, delicate, and five feet one.” 


We might find numberless instances of 
this peculiarity in his poems, if. it were 
worth while. It is just the sort of thing for 
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the aristocratic versifier, whose poems are 
designed to delight drawing-rooms and 
shorten the evenings at country houses. 
But we must do Praed the justice to say, 
that he invented a distinct method of em- 
ploying the octosyllabic measure—a rhythm 
which has deservedly gone out of favor. 
Coleridge, in Christabel, written in the years 
1797 and 1800, was the first to use this 
measure with success. His marvellous mys- 
tical fragment is immortal. With clear 
poetic insight he beheld medieval chivalry 
and superstition; and that unfinished story 
is told as no other man could have told it. 
Few scenes more strongly rule the imagina- 
tions of young lovers of poetry than that in 
which “ the lovely lady, Christabel,” praying 
lonely in the forest, encounters the inexpli- 
cable Geraldine, “ beautiful exceedingly.” 
Would that the legend had been completed ; 
but the poet, whose maxim was never to do 
to-day what he could put off till to-morrow, 
was not good at compieting anything. Car- 
men reliquum in futurum tempus relegatum. 
Sir Walter Scott, with simpler conceptions 
and Homeric love of battle, followed close 
on Coleridge both in subject and measure ; 
and then Lord Byron used the same medium 
for his passionate tales of Eastern love and 
crime. But Geraldine with the serpent- 
eyes, and William of Deloraine “good at 
need,” and that terrible Giaour who fasci- 
nated our youth, represent three perfectly 
distinct adaptations of the octosyllabic 
measure ; and Praed’s light legends of spec- 
tral fishermen and adventurous troubadours 
undoubtedly supply a fourth. We do not 
regret the decadence of those fatally facile 
octosyllabics. Tennyson has shown us how 
varied and wondrous are the witcheries of 
blank verse in a competent hand : it is only 
to be feared that his example may deter 
younger writers from employing more diffi- 
cult and complicated metres. No language 
has rhythmical capacity equal to the Eng- 
lish; and the most difficult metres generally 
involve the best poetry. What says Byron? 


“Some writers like blank verse—I write in 
rhyme: 
Good workmen never quarrel with their 
tools.” 


These drawing-room legends of Praed’s 
were far from being his best produc- 
tions. We are inclined to consider three 
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poems, entitled Every-Day Characters, su- 
perior to anything else which he wrote. 
They are in a measure of which he was very 
fond—a stanza of eight octosyllabic lines 
with alternate double rhymes. The third 
of these exquisitely finished poems, “ The 
Belle of the Ball,” is remarkable as having 
been unconsciously imitated. Two at least 
of the poetical contributors to this magazine 
have come very close to it; and we are as- 
sured by both that they had not previously 
seen the poem. Its subject is a youthful 
love, which comes to nothing. The final 
stanzas of the great original and its two 
echoes are worth comparison, as a curiosity. 
Take, first, The Dean’s Daughter :— 


“ Heigho ! the daughter of the Dean! 
Beneath those elm-trees apostolic, 
While autumn sunlight danced between, 
We two had many a merry frolic. 
Sweet Sybil Willmott! long ago 
To your young heart was Love a visitor ; 
And often have I wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor.” 


Some people will conceive that it is better 
to marry a solicitor than a poet. Take, 
next, My Tutor’s Cousin :— 


“So Time has passed. And here I am, 

A Senior Fellow of St. Peter’s ; 

A pastor, with a flock to cram 
With logic and the Latin metres. 

And Mary! She—you like this port ? 
Some of my own peculiar dozen; 

Not Common-Room.’ ’Twas got of Short— 
The husband of my tutor’s cousin !” 


Finally, let us quote Praed :— 


“* We parted—months and years rolled by ; 
We met again four summers after : 
Our parting was all sob and sigh— 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
For in my heart’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball-room belle, 
But only Mrs.—Something—Rogers.” 


We think our readers will admit that the 
coincidence is curious, and also that Praed 
is far superior to his followers in ease and 
grace. Truth to say, he wrote that metre 
with just the mastery which Byron had over 
the octave rhyme, and Alfred de Musset 
over his favorite six-line stanza. The other 
two poems of this group—“ The Vicar ” and 
“* Quince ”—rise to a higher level. They 
are cabinet portraits of real men. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that Mr. Tennyson was not 
thinking of them when he wrote the two first 
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stanzas of The Miller’s Daughter, describing 
the wealthy miller with his double chin and 
slow wise smile. Questionless, both in 
rhythm and spirit, the Laureate is indebted 
to Praed in the last-mentioned poem and in 
The Day-Dream. And when we read in 
Maud the description of the village church, 
in which the hero watched his darling until 
he 


“heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone,” 


we remember Praed in * The Vicar :” 


“ Sit in the Vicar’s seat; you’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose style is very Ciceronian. 


“ Where is the old man laid? Look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
Hic jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vri nulla non donandus lauro.” 


Praed, like Macaulay, had a fancy for 
ballad-writing. Jvry and The Armada have 
deservedly become classics. Praed’s Mars- 
ton Moor, written at the same period, is 
equally worthy of remembrance. The hero 
of this ballad, a sturdy cavalier, is sur- 
rounded by his enemies, who exclaim, 
“ Down with Belial!” There is character- 
istic humor in the words which Cromwell is 
supposed to utter as he watches the royal- 
ist fighting his way through his assailants : 


“«J would,’ quoth grim old Oliver, ‘that 
Belial’s trusty sword 


This day were doing battle for the Saints and 
for the Lord !’” 


There is an exquisite little lyric of Tom 
Hood’s beginning— 
“‘T remember, I remember 


The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 


Came peeping in at morn.” 


A song of Praed’s, very popular years ago, 
is constructed on the same principle. It 
would be curious to ascertain which poet 
plagiarized from the other. 


“© T remember, I remember 

How my childhood fleeted by— 

The mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July. 

On my brow, love, on my brow, love, 
There are no signs of care ; 

But my pleasures are not now, love. 
What childhood’s pleasures were.” 
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There are two more stanzas; the last of 
which— 
“Twas merry, I was merry, 
When my little lovers came 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new-invented game ”— 
will probably be remembered by many of 
our readers who had no idea that Praed was 
its author. This is the case with several of 
his fantastic lyrics: their felicities are re- 
membered, while their writer is forgotten. 
Another example is found in A Chapter of 
Ifs:— 
“Tf ifs and ans were - and pans 
’T would cure the tinker’s cares ; 
Tf ladies did not carry fans 
They’d give themselves no airs.” 


Again, there are lively verses suggested by 
Scribe’s remarks, “ L’Hymen, dit-on, craint 
les petits cousins :”— 
“ Had you ever a cousin, Tom ? 
Did your cousin happen to sing ? 
Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom 
But a cousin’s a different thing.” 
There are few people who have not heard 
these lines before ; but not one in a thou- 
sand, probably, could tell who wrote them. 
Many of Praed’s charades are in the same 
predicament. Fond of society and of ele- 
gant trifling, he was the first to write what 
we may style picturesque charades—cha- 
rades which, but for the riddle which they 
contain, would be very pretty little poems. 
The example has, since the poet’s time, been 
freely followed; but no one has done the 
work so well. So light a hand, so playful a 
fancy, so profuse a rhyming power, have 
never been devoted to such trifles since. 
Our specimens of Praed would be incom- 
plete without one or two of his charades. 
“ My First was dark o’er earth and air, 
As dark as she could be; 
The stars that gemmed her ebon hair 
Were only two or three ; 
King Cole saw twice as many there 
As you or I could see. 
“* Away, King Cole,’ mine hostess said, 
‘ Flagon and flask are dry ; 
Your steed is neighing in the shed, 
For he knows a storm is nigh.’ 


She set my Second on his head, 
But she set it all awry. 


“King Cole stood upright on his legs— 
Long life to good King Cole! 
With wine and cinnamon, ale and eggs, 
He filled a silver bowl; ; 
He drained the draught to the very tiregs, 
And he called that draught my Whole.” 
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The disadvantages under which Praed’s 
American editor labored are shown in his 
omission of the last verse of this capital 
charade. We give one more, in which, 
while complimenting a famous lyric poet, 
Praed has caught something of that poet’s 
sonorous style. 


“ Come from my First, ay, come ! 

The battle dawn is nigh ; 

And the screaming trump and the thundering 

drum 

Are calling thee to die. 

Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell ; 

Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought; 
So, forward, and farewell ! 


“Toll ye, my Second, toll! 

Fling high the flambeau’s light ! 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night. 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast— 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed ; 
So, take him to his rest ! 


“Call ye my Whole, ay, call, 

The lord of lute and lay ! 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day. 

Go, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave.” 


Surely here is real poetry trifling: the Muse, 
weary of high employ, condescends awhile 
to play with words; Pegasus, having had 
enough of hard runs across country, is 
throwing up his heels in the paddock. It 
may not be worth while to write charades at 
all; but such charades compel us to excuse 


the waste of time. The American editor 
has taken the trouble to give all the answers 
(in very bad rhyme, by the way); but a 
good charade is of necessity transparent. 
Praed’s political squibs were airy and 
graceful, utterly devoid of spite. Tory 
though he was, he laughed at politicians of 
both sides. We suspect that careful search 
through the London Conservative journals 
of the years 1830-35, would result in the 
discovery of many more of his political 
trifles, easily recognizable by their style. 
His verses, ‘‘On seeing the Speaker asleep 
during one of the Debates of the First Re- 
formed Parliament,” are an admirable ex- 
ample of his manner :— 
“ Sleep, Mr. Speaker! ’tis surely fair, 


If you mayn’t in your bed, that you should in 
your chair. 
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Louder and longer now they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Ay and No, 

Talking by night and talking by day. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may! 


‘Sleep, Mr. Speaker ! slumber lies 

Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn, in a minute or two, 
Some disorderly thing will do: 

Riot will chase repose away. 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 


“ Sleep, Mr. Speaker! Sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then. 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 
You have more need of repose than they. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker! Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will, no doubt, be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of eighteenpence ; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray. 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 


«Sleep, Mr. Speaker! and dream of the time 
When loyalty was not quite a crime, 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may !” 


As our First Minister, joyous and humorous 
and immortal, wrote squibs himself long ago, 
in which he laughed at his present colleagues 
and their predecessors, he would not quarrel 
with us for reproducing a pasquinade in 
which he is mentioned. Who knows? if 
Praed had lived, he might have become ad- 
vanced Liberal and member for Birmingham 
or Marylebone. 

Praed’s severest political satire was an 
Epitaph on the late King of the Sandwich 
Islands, written on the death of George IV. 
From this, which is too long to quote in full, 
we will make a couple of extracts :— 


“ Well was he framed for royal seat ; 

Kind to the meanest of his creatures ; 
With tender heart and tender feet, 

And open purse and open features. 
The ladies say, who laid him out, 

And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 

A corpse of more genteel dimensions.” 


The following is a very happy description 
of the deceased monarch’s favorite occupa- 
tions :— 
In peace he was intensely gay, 
And indefatigably busy, 
Preparing gewgaws every day, 
And shows to make his subjects dizzy ; 
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And hearing the report of guns, 
And signing the report of gaolers, 

And making up receipts for buns, 
And patterns for the army tailors ; 


“ And building carriages and boats, 
And streets and chapels and pavilions, 
And regulating all the coats, 
And all the principles of millions, 
A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.” 


Hard hitting this, and contrary to the excel- 
lent rule which wonld leave the dead un- 
satirised. But Praed’s exquisite purity of 
taste made him the very man to be shocked 
by ostentatious grossness and splendid sin. 
Even Tom Moore, when he wrote, 


“Oh, not for the wealth of all those that de- 
spise thee, 
Though that would make Europe’s whole 
opulence mine,” 


was scarcely more bitterly in earnest. 

Our object has been, not to attempt an 
estimate of Praed’s genius, but to furnish 
he public with specimens of his writings, 
If there had been an English edition of his 
works, this need not have been our task, 
and we might have found space for an anal- 
ysis of his peculiar characteristics. It is 
surely the duty of the surviving relations of 
a conspicuously able man to do something 
towards the preservation of his fame. We 
were glad to see that a new edition of Mr. 
Clough’s Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich, which 
for a somewhat absurd reason he declined 
to republish, was issued a few weeks after 
his death. Praed, a man of opulent family, 
the darling of the best society, with hosts 
of surviving Eton and Cambridge friends, 
has been dead twenty-two years, and his 
works are not collected. In America he has 
found both an editor and imitators ; in Eng- 
land he is gradually becoming entirely for- 
gotten. In one of his more mournful moods 
he wrote of death, asking for no stately 
monument, but for “a low and humble 
mound in some sequestered dell : ”— 


“And memory shall scatter there 
The laurel I have longed to wear.” 


Who is to blame that the laurel does not 








grow above his grave ? 
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PART III.—CHAPTER VIII. 

THE events above narrated were all prefa- 
tory of the great success accomplished by 
Mr. Vincent in Carlingford. Indeed, the date 
of the young minister’s fame—fame which, 
as everybody acquainted with that town must 
be aware, was widely diffused beyond Carling- 
ford itself, and even reached the metropolis, 
and gladdened his Alma Mater at Homerton 
—might almost be fixed by a reference to 
Lady Western’s housekeeping book, if she 
kept any, and the date of her last summer- 
party. That event threw the young Non- 
conformist into just the state of mind which 
was wanted to quicken all the prejudices 
of his education, and give individual force 
to all the hereditary limits of thought in 
which he had been born. An attempt on 
the part of the Government to repeal the 
Toleration Act, or reinstate the Test, could 
scarcely have produced a more permanent 
and rapid effect than Lady Western’s neglect, 
and the total ignorance of Mr. Vincent dis- 
played by polite society in Carlingford. No 
shame to him. It was precisely the same 
thing in private life which the other would 
have been in public. Repeal of the Toleration 
Act, or re-enactment of the Test, are things 
totally impossible; and when persecution is 
not to be apprehended or hoped for, where 
but in the wrongs of a privileged class can 
the truest zest of dissidence be found? Mr. 
Vincent, who had received his dissenting prin- 
ciples as matters of doctrine, took up the fa- 
miliar instruments now with a rush of private 
feeling. He was not conscious of the power of 
that sentiment of injury and indignation which 
possessed him. He believed in his heart 
that he was but returning, after a temporary 
hallucination, to the true duties of his post; 
but the fact was, that this wound in the ten- 
derest point—this general slight and indiffer- 
ence—pricked him forward in all that force 
of personal complaint which gives warmth 
and piquancy to a public grievance. The 
young man said nothing of Lady Western 
even to his dearest friend—tried not to think 
of her except by way of imagining how she 
should one day hear of him, and know his 
name when it possessed a distinction which 
neither the perpetual curate of St. Roque’s, 
hor any other figure in that local world, dared 
hope for. But with fiery zeal he flew to the 
question of Church and State, and set forth 
the wrongs which Christianity sustained from 
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endowment, and the heinous evils of rich liv- 
ings, episcopal palaces, and spiritual lords. 
It was no mean or ungenerous argument 
which the young Nonconformist pursued in 
his fervor of youth and wounded self-regard. 
It was the natural cry of a man who had en- 
tered life at disadvantage, and chafed, with- 
out knowing it, at all the phalanx of orders 
and classes above him, standing close in or- 
der to prevent his entrance. With eloquent 
fervor he expatiated upon the kingdom that 
was not of this world. If these words were 
true, what had the Church to do with worldly 
possessions, rank, dignities, power? Was 
his Grace of Lambeth more like Paul the 
tentmaker than his Holiness of Rome? Mr. 
Vincent went into the whole matter with gen- 
uine conviction, and confidence in his own 
statements. He believed and had been 
trained init. In his heart he was persuaded 
that he himself, oft disgusted and much mis- 
understood in his elected place at Salem 
Chapel, ministered the gospel more closely 
to his Master’s appointment than the rector 
of Carlingford, who was nominated by a col- 
lege, or the curate of St. Roque’s, who had 
his forty pounds a-year from a tiny ancient 
endowment, and was spending his own little 
fortune on his church and district. These 
men had joined God and mammon—they 
were in the pay of the State. Mr. Vincent 
thundered forth the lofty censures of an evan- 
gelist whom the State did not recognize, and 
with whom mammon had little enough to do. 
He brought forth all the weapons out of the 
Homerton armory, new, bright, and dazzling; 
and he did not know any more than his au- 
dience that he never would have wielded them 
so heartily—perhaps would scarcely have 
taken them off the wall—but for the sudden 
sting with which his own inferior place, and 
the existence of a privileged class doubly 
shut against his entrance, had quickened his 
personal consciousness. Such, however, was 
the stimulus which woke the minister of Sa- 
lem Chapel into action, and produced that 
series of lectures on Church and State which, 
as everybody knows, shook society in Car- 
lingford to its very foundation. 

“ Now we've got a young man as is a credit 
to us,” said Tozer ; ‘‘ and now he’s warming 
to his work, as I was a little afraid of at first ; 
for somehow I can’t say as I could see tomy 
satisfaction, when he first come, that his. 
heart was in it,—I say, now as we’ve got a 
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pastor as does us credit, I am not the man 
to consider a bit of expense. My opinion is 
as we should take the Music Hall for them 
lectures. There’s folks might go to the Mu- 
sic Hall as would never come to Salem, and 
we’re responsible for our advantages. A 
clever young man like Mr. Vincent aint to 
be named along with Mr. Tufton; we're the 
teachers of the community, that’s what we 
are. Lam for being public-spirited—I always 
was ; and I don’t mind standing my share. 
My opinion is as we should take the Music 
Hall.” 

“Tf we was charging sixpence a-head or 
so——” said prudent Pigeon, the poulterer. 

“ That’s what I’ll never give my consent 
to—never!” said Tozer. “ If we was amusin’ 
the people, we might charge sixpence a-head ; 
but mark my words,” continued the butter- 
man, “ there aint twenty men in Carlingford, 
nor in no other place, as would give sixpence 
to have their minds enlightened. No, sir, 
we're conférring of a boon; and let’s do it 
handsomely, I say—let’s do it handsomely ; 
and here’s my name down for five pound to 
clear expenses: and if every man in Salem 
does as well, there aint no reason for hesi- 
tating. I’m a plain man, but I don’t make 
no account of a little bit of money when a 
principle’s at stake.” 

This statement was conclusive. When it 
came to the sacrifice of a little bit of money, 
neither Mrs. Pigeon nor Mrs. Brown could 
have endured life had their husbands yielded 
the palm to Tozer. And the Music Hall was 
accordingly taken ; and there, every Wednes- 


day for six weeks the young Nonconformist | 


mounted his cheval de bataille, and broke his 
impetuous spear against the Church. Per- 
haps Carlingfore was in want of a sensation 
at the moment; and the town was virgin 
soil, and had never yet been invaded by sight 
or sound of heresy. Anyhow, the fact was, 
that this fresh new voice attracted the ear of 
the public. That personal impetuosity and 
sense of wrong which gave fire to the dis- 
course, roused the interest of the entire com- 
munity. Mr. Vincent’s lectures became the 
fashion in Carlingford, where nobody in the 
higher levels of society had ever heard be- 
fore of the amazing evils of a Church Estab- 
ment. Some of the weaker or more candid 
minds among the audience were even upset 
by the young minister’s arguments. Two or 


three young people of both sexes declared 


themselves converted, and were persecuted 
to their heart’s desire when they intimated 
their intention of henceforward joining the 
congregation at Salem. The two Misses 
Hemmings were thrown into a state of great 
distress and perplexity, and wrung their 
hands, and looked at each other, as each new 
enormity was brought forth. A very ani- 
mated interested audience filled the benches 
in the Music Hall for the three last lectures. 
It was Mr. Tozer’s conviction, whispered in 
confidence to all the functionaries at Salem, 
that the rector himself, in a muffler and blue 
spectacles, listened in a corner to the voice 
of rebellion; but no proof of this monstrous 
supposition ever came before the public. 
Notwithstanding, the excitement was evi- 
dent. Miss Wodehouse took tremulous 
notes, her fingers quivering with anger, with 
the intention of calling upon Mr. Wentworth 
to answer and deny these assertions. Dr. 
Marjoribanks, the old Scotchman, who in his 
heart enjoyed a hit at the Episcopate, cried 

“ Hear, hear” with his sturdy northern r rat- 
| tling through the hall, and clapped his large 
brown hands, with a broad grin at his daugh- 
ter, who was “ high,” and one of Mr. Went- 
worth’s sisters of mercy. But poor little 
Rose Lake, the drawing-master’s daughter, 
who was going up for confirmation next time 
the bishop came to Carlingford, turned very 
| pale under Mr. Vincent’s teaching. All the 
different phases of conviction appeared in 
her eager little face—first indignation, then 
doubt, lastly horror and intense determina- 
| fion to flee out from Babylon. Her father 
laughed, and told her to attend to her needle- 
work, when Rose confided to him her troubles. 
Her needlework! She who had just heard 
that the Church was rotten, and tottering on 
its foundations; that it was choked with 
filthy lucre and State support ; that Church 
to which she had been about to give in her 
personal adhesion. Rose put away her cat- 
echism and confirmation good-books, and 
crossed to the other side of the street that 
she might not pass Masters’, that emporium 
of evil. She looked wistfully after the young 
Nonconformist as he passed her on the streets, 
wondering what high martyr-thoughts must 
be in the apostolic mind which entertained 
so high a contempt for all the honors and 
distinctions of this world. Meanwhile Mr. 
Vincent pursued his own way, entirely con- 
vinced, as was natural for a young man, that 
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he was “ doing a great work ” in Carlingford. | were turned in the same direction as his had 
He was still in that stage of life when peo- | been the previous moment. The crowd of 
ple imagine that you have only to state the | Carlingford hearers died off from the scene 
truth clearly to have it believed, and that to | for the instant, so far as the young Noncon- 
convince a man of right and wrong is all that | formist was concerned. He knew but of 
is necessary to his immediate reformation. | that fair creature in all her sweet bloom and 
But it was not with any very distinct hopes | blush of beauty—the man who accompanied 
or wishes of emptying the church in Carling- | her—Mrs. Hilyard, a thin, dark, eager 
ford, and crowding Salem Chapel, that the | shadow in the distance—and himself stand- 
young man proceeded. Such expectations, | ing, as it were, between them, connecting 
high visions of a day to come when not asit- all together. What could that visionary 
ting could be had in Salem for love or money, | link be which distinguished and separated 
did indeed glance into the souls of Tozer and | these four, so unlike each other, from all the 
his brother deacons; but the minister did | rest of the world? But Mr. Vincent had no 
but stand up and deliver his blow at the | leisure to follow out the question, even had 
world—his outcry against things in general his mind been sufficiently clear to do it. 
—his warm youthful assertion that he too' He saw the pale woman at the end of the 
had a right to all the joys and privileges of hall suddenly drop into her seat, and draw 
humanity,—as, by means of sermons, lec- |a thick black veil over her face; and the 
tures, poems, or what not, youth and pov- | confused murmur of impatience in the crowd 
erty, wherever they have a chance, do pro- | before him roused the young man to his own 
claim their protest against the world. |position. He opened the eyes which had 

On the last night of the lectures, just as been hazing over with clouds of imagination 
Vincent had taken his place upon his plat- | and excitement. He delivered his lecture. 





form, a rustle, as of some one of importance | Though he never was himself aware what he 
entering, thrilled the audience. Lodking | had said, it was received with just as much 


over the sea of heads before him, the breath | attention and applause as usual. He got 
almost left the young minister’s lips when through it somehow ; and, sitting down at 
he saw the young Dowager, in all the glory | last, with parched lips and a helpless feeling 
of full-dress, threading her way through the | of excitement, watched the audience dispers- 
crowd, which opened to let her pass. Mr. ing as if they were so many enemies from 
Vincent stood watching her progress, un-| whom he had escaped. Who was this man 
aware that it was time for him to begin, and with Her? Why did She come to bewilder 
that his hearers, less absorbed than he, were | him in the midst of his work? It did not 
asking each other what it was which had so occur to the poor young fellow that Lady 
suddenly paled his face and checked his ut- Western came to his lecture simply as to a 
terance. He watched Lady Western and |“ distraction.” He thought she had a pur- 
her companion come slowly forward ; he saw pose in it. He pretended not to look as she 
Tozer, in a delighted bustle, leading the way descended daintily from her seat in the or- 
to one of the raised seats of the orchestra | chestra, drawing her white cloak with a 
close to the platform. When they were | pretty shiver over her white shoulders. He 
seated, and not till then, the lecturer, draw- pretended to start when her voice sounded 
ing a long gasping breath, turned to his au- in his expectant ear. 

dience. But the crowd was hazy to his| ‘Oh, Mr. Vincent, how very clever and 
eyes. He began, half mechanically, to speak |wicked of you!” cried Lady Western. “TI 
—then made a sudden pause, his mind oc- | am so horrified, and charmed. To think of 
cupied with other things. On the very skirts | you attacking the poor dear old Church that 
of the crowd, far back at the door, stood his , we all ought to support through everything ! 
friend of Back Grove Street. In that mo-|And I am such a stanch churchwoman, and 
mentary pause, he saw her standing alone, | so shocked to hear all this ; but you wont do 
with the air of a person who had risen up it any more.” 

unconsciously in sudden surprise and con- | Saying this, Lady Western leaned her 
sternation. Her pale dark face looked not beautiful hand upon Mr. Vincent’s table, 
less confused and startled than Vincent'him- _and looked in his face with a beseeching in- 
self was conscious of looking, and her eyes | sinuating smile. The poor minister did all 
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he could to preserve his virtue. He looked 
aside at Lady Western’s conrpanion to for- 
tify himself, and escape the enervating influ- 
ence of that smile. 

“IT cannot pretend to yield the matter to 
your ladyship,” said Vincent, “for it had 
been previously arranged that this was to be 
the last of my lectures at present. I am 
sorry it did not please you.” 

“But it did please me,” said the young 
Dowager ; “ only that it was so very wicked 
and wrong. Where did you learn such 
dreadful sentiments? Iam so sorry I shan’t 
hear you again, and so glad you are finished. 
You never came to see me after my little 
féte. I am afraid you thought us stupid. 
Good-night: but you really must come to 
me, andI shall convert you. Iam sure you 
never can have looked at the Church in the 
right way: why, what would become of us 
if we were all Dissenters? What a fright- 
ful idea! Thank you for such a charming 
evening. , Good-night.” 

And Lady Western held out that “ treas- 
ured splendor, her hand,” to the bewildered 
Nonconformist, who only dared touch it, and 
let it fall, drawing back from the smile with 


which the syren beguiled him back again 


into her toils. But Mr. Vincent turned 
round hastily as he heard a muttered excla- 
mation, “ By Jove!” behind him, and fixed 
the gaze of angry and instinctive repugnance 
upon the tall figure which brushed past. 
“Make haste, Alice—do you mean to stay 
here all night ?” said this wrathful individ- 
ual, fixing his eyes with a defiant stare upon 
the minister ; and he drew the beauty’s arm 
almost roughly into his own, and hurried her 
away, evidently remonstrating in the freest 
and boldest manner upon her civility. “ By 
Jove! the fellow will think you are in love 
with him,” Vincent, with his quickened and 
suspicious ears, could hear the stranger say, 
with that delightful indifference to being 
overheard which characterizes some Eng- 
lishmen of the exalted classes; and the 
strain of reproof evidently continued as they 
made their way to the door. Vincent, for 
his part, when he had watched them out of 
sight, dropped into his chair, and sat there 
in.the empty hall, looking over the vacant 
benches with the strangest mixture of feel- 
ings. Was it possible that his eager fervor 
and revolutionary warmth were diminished 
by these few words and that smile?—that 
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the wrongs of Church and State looked less 
grievous all at once, and that it was an effort 
to return to the lofty state of feeling with 
which he had entered the place two hours 
ago? As he sat there in his reverie of dis- 
comfiture, he could see Tozer, a single black 
figure, come slowly up the hall, an emissary 
from the group at the door of “ chapel peo- 
ple,” who had been enjoying the defeat of 
the enemy, and were now waiting for the 
conqueror. “ Mr. Vincent,” shouted Tozer, 
* shall we turn off the gas, and leave you to 
think it all over till the morning, sir? 
They're all as pleased as Punch and as curi- 
ous as women down below here, and my 
Phebe will have it you're tired. I must 
say as it is peculiar to see you a-sitting up 
there all by yourself, and the lights going 
out, and not another soul in the place,” 
added the butterman, looking round with a 
sober grin; and in reality the lights dimin- 
ished every moment as Mr. Vincent rose 
and stumbled down from his platform into 
the great empty hall with its skeleton 
benches. If they had left him there till the 
morning, it would have been a blessed ex- 
change from that walk home with the party, 
that invitation to supper, and all the ap- 
plauses and inquiries that followed. They 
had the Pigeons to supper that night at the 
butter-shop, and the whole matter was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings—the flutter of the 
church folks,” the new sittings let during 
the week, the triumphant conviction of the 
two deacons that Salem would soon be over- 
flowing. 
“Oh, why were ‘ deacons’ made so coarse, 
Or parsons made so fine?” 


Mr. Vincent did not bethink himself of 
that touching ditty. He could not see the 
serio-comic lights in which the whole busi- 
ness abounded. It was all the saddest ear- 
nest to the young pastor, who found so little 
encouragement or support even in the en- 
thusiasm of his flock. 

«‘ And, oh, Mr. Vincent,” said the engag- 
ing Phoebe, in a half-whisper aside, “ how 
did you come to be so friendly with Lady 
Western? How she did listen, to be sure! 
and smiled at you so sweetly. Ah, I don’t 
wonder now that you can’t see anything in 
the Carlingford young ladies; but do tell 
us, please, how you came to know her s0 
well?” 
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Insensibly to himself, a gleam of gratifica- | egress. When he was gone, the three ladies 


tion lighted up Mr. Vincent’s face. He was 
gracious to Phebe. “TI can’t pretend to 
know her well,” he said, with a little mock 
humility; whereupon the matrons of the 
party took up their weapons immediately. 

“ And all the better, Mr. Vincent—all the 
better!” cried Mrs. Tozer; “she didn’t 
come there for no good, you may be sure. 
Them great ladies, when they’re pretty-look- 
ing, as I don’t deny she’s pretty-looking—” 

“Oh, mamma, beautiful!” exclaimed 
Phebe. 

“ When they’re pretty-looking, as I say,” 
continued Mrs. Tozer, “ they’re no better 
nor evil spirits—that’s what I tell you, 
Phebe. They’ll go out o’ their way, they 
will, for to lay hold ona poor silly young 
man (which was not meaning you, Mr. Vin- 
cent, that knows better, being a minister), 
and when they’ve got him fast, they’ll laugh 
at him—that’s their sport. A minister of 
our connection as was well acquainted among 
them sort of folks would be out o’ nature. 
My boy shall never make no such acquaint- 
ances as long as I’m here.” 

“T saw her a-speaking to the minister,” 
said Mrs. Pigeon, “ and the thought crossed 
my mind as it wasn’t just what I expected 
of Mr. Vincent. Painted ladies that come 
out of a night with low necks and flowers in 
their hair, to have all Carlingford a-staring 
at them, ain’t fit company for a good pastor. 
Them’s not the lambs of the flock—not so 
far as I understand; they’re not friends as 
Salem folks would approve of, Mr. Vincent. 
I'm always known for a plain speaker, and I 
don’t deceive you. It’s a deal better to draw 
back in time.” 

“Thave not the least reason to believe 
that Lady Western means to honor me with 
her friendship,” said Vincent, haughtily— 
“so it is premature to discuss the matter. 
As I feel rather tired, perhaps you'll excuse 
me to-night. Come over to my rooms, Mr. 
Tozer, to-morrow, if you can spare a little 
time, and we will discuss our business there. 
Thope Mrs. Tozer will pardon me withdraw- 
ing so early, but I am not very well—rather 
tired—out of sorts a little to-night.” 

So saying, the young pastor extricated 
himself from the table, shook hands, regard- 
less of all remonstrances, and made his way 
out with some difficulty from the little réom, 
which was choke-full, and scarcely permitted 
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looked at each other in dumb amazement. 
| Phoebe, who felt herself aggrieved, was the 
| first to break silence. 

‘Ma and Mrs. Pigeon,” cried the aggra- 
vated girl, “ you’ve been and hurt his feel- 
ings. I knew you would. He’s gone home 
angry and disappointed ; he thinks none of 
us understand him; he thinks we’re trying 
to humble him and keep him down, when, to 
tell the truth—” 

Here Phebe burst into tears. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Pigeon, 
“dear, deary me! It’s just what I said 
whenever I knew you had made up your 
minds to a young minister. He'll come 
a-dangling after our girls, says I, and a-tri- 
fling with their affections. Bless my heart, 
Phebe! if it had been my Maria now that’s 
always a-crying about something—but you! 
Don’t take on, dear—fretting’s no good—it’ll 
spoil your color and take away your appe- 
tite, and that ain’t the way to mend matters ; 
and to think of his lifting his eyes to my 
Lady Dowager! Upon my word! but there 
ain’t no accounting for young men’s ways no 
more than for girls—and being a minister 
don’t make a bit of difference, so far as I can 
see.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” cried Tozer : 
“‘ the pastor’s gone off in a huff, and Phebe 
crying. What’s wrong? You’ve been say- 
ing somethin’—you women with your sharp 
tongues.” 

‘It’s Phoebe and Mr. Vincent have had 
some words. Be quiet, Tozer—don’t you 
see the child’s hurt in her feelings?” said 
his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon exchanged looks. 
“T’'ll tell you what it is,” said the latter lady, 
solemnly. ‘It’s turned his head. I never 
approved of the Music Hall myself. It’s a 
deal of money to throw away, and it’s not 
like as if it was mercy to poor souls. And 
such a crush, and the cheering, and my Lady 
Western to shake hands with him, has turned 
the minister’s head. Now, just you mark 
my words. He hasn’t been here five month 
yet, and he’s a-getting high already. You 
men’ll have your own adoes with him. 
Afore a year’s over our heads, he’ll be a deal 
too high for Salem. His head’s turned— 
that’s what it is.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Pigeon, how unkind of you!” 
‘cried Phebe, ‘ when he’s as good as good— 
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and not a bit proud, nor ever was—and al- 
ways such a gentleman !—and never neglects 
the very paorest whenever he’s sent for—oh, 
it’s so unkind of you.” 

“TI can’t see as his head isn’t straight 
enough on his shoulders,” said Tozer him- 
self, with authority. “ He’s tired, that’s what 
it is—and excited a bit, I shouldn’t wonder: 
a man can’t study like he does, and make 
hisself agreeable at the same time—no, no 
—by a year’s time he’ll be settling down, 
and we'll know where we are; and as for 
Salem and our connection, they never had a 
chance, I can tell you, like what they’re 
a-going to have now.” 

But Mrs. Pigeon shook her head. It was 
the first cloud that had risen on the firma- 
ment of Salem Chapel, so far as Mr. Vincent 
was concerned. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was a January night on which Vincent 
emerged tbruptly from Tozer’s door, the 
evening of that lecture—a winter night, not 
very cold, but very dark, the skies looking 
not blue, but black overhead, and the light 
of the lamps gleaming dismally on the pave- 


ment, which had received a certain squalid 
power of reflection from the recent rain ; for 
a sharp, sudden shower had fallen while Vin- 
cent had been seated at the hospitable table 
of the butterman, which had chased every- 
body from the darkling streets. All the 
shops were closed, a policeman marched 
along with heavy tread, and the wet pave- 
ment glimmered round his solitary figure. 
Nothing more uncomfortable could be sup- 
posed after the warmth and light of a snug 
interior, however humble ; and the minister 
turned his face hastily in the direction of his 
lodging. But the next moment he turned 
back again, and looked wistfully in the other 
direction. It was not to gaze along the dark 
length of street to where the garden-walls 
of Grange Lane, undiscernible in the dark- 
ness, added a far-withdrawing perspective of 
gentility and aristocratic seclusion to the 
vulgar pretensions of George Street ; it was 
to look at a female figure which came slowly 
up, dimming out the reflection on the wet 
stones as it crossed one streak of lamplight 
after another. Vincent was excited and cu- 
rious, and had enough in his own mind to 
make him wistful for sympathy, if it were to 
be had from any understanding heart. He 
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recognized Mrs. Hilyard instinctively as she 
came forward, not conscious of him, walk- 
ing, strange woman as she was, with the air 
of a person walking by choice at that mel- 
ancholy hour in that dismal night. She was 
evidently not going anywhere: her step was 
firm and distinct, like the step of a person 
thoroughly self-possessed and afraid of noth- 
ing—but it lingered with a certain meditative 
sound in the steady firm footfall. Vincent 
felt a kind of conviction that she had come 
out here to think over some problem of that 
| mysterious life into which he could not pen- 
‘etrate, and he connected this strange walk 
involuntarily with the appearance of Lady 
| Western and her careless companion. To 
his roused fancy, some incomprehensible link 
existed between himself and the equally in- 
comprehensible woman before him. He 
turned back almost in spite of himself, and 
went to meet her. Mrs. Hilyard looked up 
‘when she heard his step. She recognized 
him also on the spot. They approached each 
other much as if they had arranged a meet- 
\ing at eleven o’clock of that wet January 
night in the gleaming, deserted streets. 

“It is you, Mr. Vincent!” she said. “I 
wonder why I happen to meet you, of all 
persons in the world, to-night. It is very 
odd. What, I wonder, can have brought us 
both together at such an hour and in such a 
place? You never came to see me that 
Monday—nor any Monday. You went to 
see my beauty instead, and you were so lucky 
as to be affronted with the syren at the first 
glance. Had you been less fortunate, I 
think I might have partly taken you into 
my confidence to-night.” 

“ Perhaps I am less fortunate, if that is 
all that hinders,” said Vincent ; ‘‘ but it is 
strange to see you out here so late in such 
a dismal night. Let me go with you, and 
see you safe home.” 

“Thank you. I am perfectly safe—no- 
body can possibly be safer than such a 
woman as I am, in poverty and middle age,” 
‘said his strange acquaintance. “It is an 
immunity that women don’t often prize, Mr. 
Vincent, but it is very valuable in its way. 
If anybody saw you talking to an equivocal 
female figure at eleven o’clock in George 
Street, think what the butterman would 
say ; but a single glimpse of my face would 
explain matters better thanavolume. Iam 
going down towards Grange Lane, princi- 
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pally because I am restless to-night, and 
don’t know what to do with myself. I shall 
tell you what I thought of your lecture if you 
will walk with me to the end of the street.” 

“ Ah, my lecture P—never mind,” said the 
hapless young minister; “ I forget all about 
that. What is it that brings you here, and 
me to your side?—what is there in that 
dark-veiled house yonder that draws your 
steps and mine to it? It is not accidental, 
our meeting here.” 

“ You are talking romance and nonsense, 
quite inconceivable in a man who has just 
come from the society of deacons,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, glancing up at him with that 
habitual gleam of her eyes. ‘‘ We have met, 
my dear Mr. Vincent, because, after refresh- 
ing my mind with your lecture, I thought of 
refreshing my body by a walk this fresh 
night. One saves candles, you know, when 
one does one’s exercise at night: whereas 
walking by day one wastes everything— 
time, tissue, daylight, invaluable treasures: 
the only light that hurts nobody’s eyes, and 
costs nobody money, is the light of day. 
That illustration of yours about the clouds 
and the sun was very pretty. I assure you 
Ithought the whole exceedingly effective. I 
should not wonder if it made a revolution 
in Carlingford.” 

“Why do you speak to me so? I know 
you did not go to listen to my lecture,” said 
the young minister, to whom sundry gleams 
of enlightenment had come since his last in- 
terview with the poor needlewoman of Back 
Grove Street. 

“Ah! how can you tell that?” she said, 
sharply, looking at him in the streak of 
lamplight. “ But to tell the truth,” she con- 
tinued, “ I did actually go to hear you, and 
to look at other people’s faces, just to see 
whether the world at large—so far as that 
exists in Carlingford—was like what it used 
to be; and if I confess I saw something there 
more interesting than the lecture, I say no 
more than the lecturer could agree in, Mr. 
Vincent. You, too, saw something that 
made you forget the vexed question of 
Church and State. 

“Tell me,” said Vincent, with an earnest- 
ness he was himself surprised at, ‘‘ who was 
that man P” 

His companion started as if she had re- 
ceived a blow, turned round upon him with 
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never seen there before, and in a sudden 
momentary passion drew her breath hard, 
and stopped short on the way. But the 
spark of intense and passionate emotion 
was as shortlived as it was vivid. “I donot 
suppose he is anything to interest you,” she 
answered the next moment, with a move- 
ment of her thin mouth, letting the hands 
that she had clasped together drop to her 
side. ‘ Nay, make yourself quite easy ; he 
is not a lover of my lady’s. He is only a 
near relation—and,” she continued, linger- 
ing on the words with a force of subdued 
scorn and rage, which Vincent dimly appre- 
hended, but could not understand, “a very 
fascinating fine gentleman—a man who can 
twist a woman round his fingers when he 
likes, and break all her heartstrings—if she 
has any—so daintily afterwards, that it would 
be a pleasure to see him do it. Ah, a won- 
derful man ! ” 

“You know him then? I saw you knew 
him,” said the young man, surprised and 
disturbed, thrusting the first commonplace 
words he could think of into the silence, 
which seemed to tingle with the restrained 
meaning of this brief speech. 

*‘T don’t think we are lucky in choosing 
our subjects to-night,” said the strange 
woman. ‘ How about the ladies in Lons- 
dale, Mr. Vincent? They don’t keep a 
school? Iam glad they don’t keep a school. 
Teaching, you know, unless when one has a 
vocation for it, as you had a few weeks ago, 
is uphill work. Iam sorry to see you are 
not so sure about your work as you were 
then. Your sister is pretty, I suppose ? and 
does your mother take great care of her, and 
keep her out of harm’s way? Lambs have 
a silly faculty of running directly in the 
wolf’s road. Why don’t you take a holiday 
and go to see them, or have them here to 
live with you? ” 

“You know something about them,” said 
Vincent, alarmed. ‘ What has happened ? 
—tell me. It will be the greatest kindness 
to say it out at once.” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Hilyard; ‘now you 
are absurd. I speak out of my own thoughts, 
as most people do, and you, like all young 
people, make personal applications. How 
can I possibly know about them? I am not 
a fanciful woman, but there are some things 
that wake one’s imagination. In sucha dark 





a glance in her dark eyes such as he had 


night as this, with such wet gleams about 
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the streets, when I think of people at a dis- | invested the very night, all heightened by 
tance, I always think of something un- the instinctive repugnance and alarm of 
comfortable happening. Misfortune seems which the young man had himself been con- 
to lie in wait about those black corners. I scious whenever he met the eye of Lady 
think of women wandering along dismal sol- | Western’s companion — filled him with dis- 
itary roads with babies in their shameful comfort and dread. His mind, which had 
arms—and of dreadful messengers of evil | been lately too much occupied in his own 
approaching unconscious houses, and look- concerns to think much of Susan, reverted 
ing in at peaceful windows upon the com- now with sudden uneasiness to his mother’s 
fort they are about to destroy ; and I think,” cottage, from which Susan’s betrothed had 
she continued, crossing the road so rapidly lately departed to arrange matters for their 
(they were now opposite Lady Western’s speedy marriage. But how Lady Western’s 
house) that Vincent, who had not anticipated |“ near relation ”—this man whom Mrs. Hil- 
the movement, had to quicken his pace sud- | yard watched with an intense regard which 
denly to keep up with her, “ of evil creatures looked like hatred, but might be dead love— 
pondering in the dark vile schemes against | could be connected with Lonsdale, or Susan, 
the innocent——” Here she broke off all at | or himself, or the poor needlewoman in Back 
once, and looking up in Vincent’s face with Grove Street, Vincent could not form the 
that gleam of secret mockery in her eyes remotest idea. He stood growing more ahd 
and movement of her mouth to which he was | more impatient by that dark closed door, 
accustomed, added, suddenly changing her which had once looked a gate of paradise— 
tone, “Or of fine gentlemen, Mr. Vincent, | which,he felt in his heart, half a dozen words 
profoundly bored with their own society, or a single smile could any day make again 
promenading in a dreary garden and smok- a gate of the paradise of fools to his bewil- 
ing a disconsolate cigar. Look there!” | dered feet—the steps of the unseen stranger 

The young minister, much startled and within, and the quick breath of agitation 
rather nervous, mechanically looked, as she | from the watcher by his side, being the only 
bade him, through the little grated loophole | sounds audible in the silence of the night. 
in Lady Western’s garden-door, He saw At last some restless movement he made 
the lights shining in the windows, and a red | disturbed Mrs. Hilyard in her watch. She 
spark moving about before the house, as, left the door noiselessly and rapidly, and 
with a little shame for his undignified posi- | turned to recross the wet road. Vincent ac- 
tion, he withdrew his eyes from that point | companied her without saying a word. The 
of vantage. But Mrs. Hilyard was moved | two walked along together half the length of 
by no such sentiment. She planted herself Grange Lane without breaking silence, with- 
opposite the door, and, bending her head to | out even looking at each other, till they 
the little grating, gazed long and steadfastly. | came to the large placid white lamp at Dr. 
In the deep silence of the night, standing | Marjoribanks’ gate, which cleared a little 
with some uneasiness at her side, and not | oasis of light out of the heart of the gloom. 


insensible to the fact that his position, if he There she looked up at him with a face full 
were seen by anybody who knew him, would | of agitated life and motion—kindled eyes, 
be rather absurd and slightly equivocal, Vin- | elevated head, nostril and lips swelling with 
cent heard the footsteps of the man inside, | feelings which were totally undecipherable 
the fragrance of whose cigar faintly pene- 0 Vincent; her whole aspect changed by an 


trated the damp air. The stranger was | indescribable inspiration which awoke rem- 
evidently walking up and down before the | nants of what might have been beauty in 
house in enjoyment of that luxury which | that thin, dark, middle-aged face. 

the feminine arrangments of the young| “ You are surprised at me and my curios- 
Doweger’s household would not permit in- | ity,” she said, “and indeed you have good 
doors ; but the steady eagerness with which bers but it is astonishing, when one 1s 
this strange woman gazed—the way in which | shut up in one’s self and knows nobody, how 
she had managed to interweave Mrs. Vin- | excited one gets over the sudden apparition 
cent and pretty Susan at Lonsdale into the jof a person one has known in the other 
conversation —the suggestions of coming| world. Some people die two or three times 
danger and evil with which her words had |in a lifetime, Mr. Vincent. There is a real 
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transmigration of souls, or bodies, or both the very height and climax of fine manners,” 
if you please. This is my third life Iam (said Mrs. Hilyard; “and I speak who am, 
going through at present. I knew that man, | or used to be, an authority in such matters. 
as I was saying, in the other world.” be don’t mean to give you any explanation 

“ The world does change strangely,” said | either. Now, you must turn back and go 
Vincent, who could not tell what to say; ‘home. Good-night. One thing I may tell 
“ but you put it very strongly—more strongly | you, however,” she continued, with a little 
than 1——” warmth; “don’t mistake me. There is no 

‘“‘ More strongly than you can understand ; | reason in this world why you might not in- 
I know that very well,” said Mrs. Hilyard, | troduce me to the ladies in Lonsdale, if any 
“but you perceive you are speaking to a accident brought it about that we should 
woman who has died twice. Coming to life| meet. I say this to make your mind easy 
is a bitter process, but one gets over it. If, about your penitent; and now, my good 


you ever should have such a thing to go | young father in the faith, good-night.” 


through with—and survive it,” she added, 


“ Let me see you to your door first,” said 


giving him a wistful glance, “I should like | the wondering young man. 


to tell you my experiences. 


However, I 


“ No—no farther. Good-night,” she said, 


hope better things. You are very well looked | hastily, shaking hands, and leaving him. 
after at Salem Chapel, Mr. Vincent. I think | The parting was so sudden that it took Vin- 
of you sometimes when I look out of my | cent a minute to stop short, under way and 


window and see yonr tabernacle. 


It is not | walking quickly as he was. 


When she had 





so pretty as Mr. Wentworth’s at St. Roque’s, made one or two rapid steps in advance, 
but you have the advantage of the curate | Mrs. Hilyard turned back, as if with a sud- 


otherwise. So far as I can see, he never oc- 
cupies himself with anything higher than his 


prayer-book and his poor people. I doubt | 


much whether he would ever dream of re- 
plying to what you told us to-night.” 

“ Probably he holds a Dissenting minister 
in too much contempt,” said Vincent, with 
an uncomfortable smile on his lips. 

Don’t sneer—never sneer—no gentle- 
man does,” said his companion. “TI like 
you, though you are only a Dissenting min- 
ister. You know me to be very poor, and 
you have seen me in very odd circumstances 
to-night ; yet you walk home with me—I 
perceive you are steering towards Back 
Grove Street, Mr. Vincent~without an allu- 
sion which could make me feel myself an 
equivocal person, and just as if this was the 
most reasonable thing in the world which I 
have been doing to-night. Thank you. 
You are a paladin in some things, though in 
others only a Dissenting minister. If I 
were a fairy, the gift I would endow you 
with would be just that same unconcious- 
ness of your own disadvantages, which cour- 
tesy makes you show of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said Vincent, with natural 
gratification, “ it required no discrimination 
on my part to recognize at once that I was 
addressing——” 

“Hush! you have never even insinuated 
that an explanation was necessary, which is 
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| den impulse. 

“ Do you know I have an uneasiness about 
these ladies in Lonsdale? ” she said; “I 
know nothing whatever about them—not so 
much as their names ; but you are their nat- 
ural protector ; and it does not do for women 
to be as magnanimous and generous in the 
reception of strangers as you are. There! 
don’t be alarmed. I told you I knew noth- 
ing. They may be as safe, and as middle- 
aged, and as ugly as I am; instead of a 
guileless widow and a pretty little girl, they 
may be hardened old campaigners like my- 
| eel ; but they come into my mind, I cannot 

tell why. Have them here to live beside 
you, and they will do you good.” 

“« My sister is about to be married,” said 
Vincent, more and more surprised, and look- 
ing very sharply into her face in the lamp- 
light, to see whether she really did not know 
anything more than she said. 

A certain expression of relief came over 
her face. ‘‘ Then all is well,” she said, with 
strange cordiality, and again held out her 
hand to him. Then they parted, and pur- 
sued their several ways through the perfectly 
silent and dimly lighted streets. Vincent . 
walked home with the most singular agita- 
tion in his mind. Whether to give any 
weight to such vague but alarming sugges- 
tions—whether to act immediately upon the 
indefinite terror thus insinuated into his. 
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thoughts—or to write, and wait till he heard | — by ro roe breathed —_ 
whether any real danger existed—or to cast | upon him out of these simple pages. Here, 
it from him altogether as a fantastic = | in this humble, = world, were no — 
of the imagination, he could not tell.|teries. It was’a deliverance to a heart 
Eventful and exciting as the evening had | which had begun to falter. Wherever fate 
been, he postponed the other matters to this. | might be lingering in the wild darkness of 
If any danger threatened Susan, his simple | that January night, it was not on the thres- 
mother could suffer with her, but was ill | hold of his mother’s house. 
qualified to protect her: but what danger “ 
could threaten Susan? He consoled him- CHAPT . 
self with the thought that these were not| ON the next evening after this there was 
the days of abductions or violent love-making. | a tea-meeting in Salem Chapel. In the 
To think of an innocent English girl in her | back premises behind the chapel were all 
mother’s house as threatened with mysteri- | needful accommodations for the provision 
= ——— a might have surrounded | of that ar ee oe = 
a heroine of the last century, was i i-| urns, unlimited crockery and pewter. In 
ble. “It there are Squire Thornhills now-a-|foct, it was one of Mr. Tozer’s ane that 
days, their operations are of a different char- | owing to the liberality of the “ connection” 
acter. Walking rapidly home, with now | in Carlingford, Salem was fully equipped in 
and then a blast of chill rain in his face, and ‘this respect, and did not need to borrow so 
6 oni ag vs the wet —_ | much as a or teapot, a very ae 
incent found less and less reason for at- |} matter under the circumstances. lls, how- 
taching any importance to Mrs. Hilyard’s| ever, was the first tea-meeting which had 
hints and alarms. It was the sentiment of} taken place since that one at which Mr. 
the night, and her own thoughts, which had | Tufton’s purse had been presented to him, 


suggested such fears to her mind—a mind and the old pastor had taken leave of his 


evidently experienced in paths more crooked | flock. The young pastor, indeed, had set his 


than any which Vincent himself, much less | face against tea-meetings. He was so far 
simple Susan, had ever known. When he wens his age as to doubt their utility, and 
reached home, he found his little fire burn- | declared himself totally unqualified to pre- 
ing brightly, his room arranged with careful | side over such assemblies ; but, in the heat 
nicety, which was his tandlady’s appropriate | of his recent disappointment, when, stung by 
and sensible manner of showing her appre- | other people’s neglect, he had taken up Sa- 
ciation of the night’s lecture, and her devo- lem and all belonging to it into his bosom, 
tion to the minister; and, lastly, on the table a cruel use had been made of the young 
a letter from that little house in Lonsdale, | minister’s compliance. They had wrung a 
round which such fanciful fears had gath- reluctant consent from him in that un- 
ered. Never was there a letter which’ guarded moment, and the walls of Carling- 
breathed more of the peaceful security and | ford had been for some days blazing with 
tranquillity of home. Mrs. Vincent wrote | placards of the tea-meeting, at which the 
to her Arthur in mingled rejoicing and ad-|now famous (in Carlingford) lecturer on 


o.e ° ° | 
monition, curious and delighted to hear of Church and State wasto speak. Not Tozer, 


his lectures, but not more anxious about his | with all his eloquence, had been able to per- 
fame and success than about his flannels | suade the pastor to preside ; but at least he 
and precautions against wet feet; while | was to appear, to take tea at that table ele- 
Susan’s postscript—a half longer than the | vated on the platform, where Phoebe Tozer, 
letter to which it was appended—furnished | under the matronly care of Mrs. Brown (for 
her affectionate brother with sundry details, | it was necessary to divide these honors, and 
totally incomprehensible to him, of her | guard against jealousy), dispensed the fra- 
wedding preparations, and, more shyly, of| grant lymph, and to address the meeting. 
her perfect girlish happiness. Vincent | There had been thoughts of a grand cele- 
laughed aloud as he folded up that woman’s | bration in the Music Hall to do more honor 
letter. No mysterious horror, no whispering | to the occasion ; but as that might have neu- 
doubtful gloom, surrounded that house from | tralized the advantages of having all the 
which the pure, full daylight atmosphere, ' needful utensils within themselves, conven- 
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ience and economy carried the day, and the 
scene of these festivities, as of all the previ- 
ous festivities of Salem, was the large, low 
room underneath the chapel, once intended 
for a school, but never used, except on Sun- 
days, in that capacity. Thither for two or 
three days all the “young ladies” of the 
chapel had streamed to and fro, engaged in 
decorations. Some manufactured festoons 
of evergreen, some concocted pink and white 
roses in paper to embellish the same. Tic 
printed texts of the Sunday school were 
framed, and in some cases obliterated, in 
Christmas garlands. Christmas, indeed, was 
past, but there were still hoy and red ber- 
ries and green smooth laurel leaves. The 
Pigeon girls, Phebe Tozer, Mrs. Brown’s 
niece from the country, and the other young 
people in Salem who were of sufficiently 
advanced position, enjoyed the preparations 
greatly — entering into them with even 
greater heartiness than Lucy Wodehouse 
exhibited in the adornment of St. Roque’s, 
and taking as much pleasure in the task as 
if they had been picturesque Italians adorn- 
ing the shrine of their favorite saint. Cat- 
terina and Francesca with their flower-gar- 
lands are figures worthy of any picture, and 
so is Lucy Wodehouse under the chancel 
arch at St. Roque’s; but how shall we ven- 
ture to ask anybody’s sympathy for Phoebe 
and Maria Pigeon as they put up their fes- 
toons round the four square walls of the low 
schoolroom in preparation for the Salem 
tea-party? Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
the two last mentioned had very much the 
same intentions and sensations, and amid 
the coils of fresh ivy and laurel did not 
look amiss in their cheerful labor—a fact 
which, before the work was completed, had 
become perceptible to various individuals of 
the Carlingford public. But Mr. Vincent 
was, on this point, as on several others, une- 
qual to the requirements of his position. 
When he he did glance in for a moment on 
the afternoon of the eventful day, it was in 
company with Tozer and the Rev. Mr. 
Raffles of Shoebury, who was to take the 
chair. Mr. Raffles was very popular in 
Carlingford, as everywhere. To secure him 
for a tea-meeting was to secure its success. 
He examined into all the preparations, tasted 
the cake, pricked his fingers with the gar- 
lands, to the immense delight of the young 
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| With beaming cheerfulness ; while the min- 
‘ister of Salem, on the contrary, stalked 
about by his side pale and pre-occupied, 
with difficulty keeping himself from that 
contempt of the actual things around to 
which youth is so often tempted. His mind 
wandered off to the companion of his last 
night’s walk—to the stranger pacing up 
and down that damp garden with inscruta- 
ble unknown thoughts—to the beautiful 
creature within those lighted windows, so 
near and yet so overwhelmingly distant—as 
if somehow they had abstracted life and got 
it among themselves. Mr. Vincent had lit- 
tle patience for what he considered the mean 
details of existence nearer at hand. Assoon 
as he could possibly manage it, he escaped, 
regarding with a certain hopeless disgust 
the appearance he had to make in the even- 
ing, and without finding a single civil thing 
to say to the fair decorators. “My young 
brother looks sadly low and out of spirits,” 
said jolly Mr. Raffles. “What do you 
mean by being so unkind to the minister, 
Miss Phebe, eh?” Poor Phebe blushed 
pinker than ever, while the rest laughed. It 
was pleasant to be supposed “ unkind” to 
the minister; and Phebe resolved to do 
what she could to cheer him when she sat 
by his elbow at the platform table making 
tea for the visitors of the evening. 

The evening came, and there was not a 
ticket to be had anywhere in Carlingford: 
the schoolroom, with its blazing gas, its 
festoons, and its mottoes, its tables groaning 
with dark complexioned plumcake and heavy 
buns, was crowded quite beyond its accom- 
modation, and the edifying sight might be 
seen of Tozer and his brother deacons, and 
indeed all who were sufficiently interested in 
the success of Salem to sacrifice themselves 
on its behalf, making an erratic but not un- 
substantial tea in corners, to make room for 
the crowd. And in the highest good humor 
was the crowd which surrounded all the nar- 
row tables. The urns were well filled, the © 
cake abundant, the company in its best at- 
tire. The ladies had bonnets, it is true, but 
these bonnets were worthy the occasion. At 
the table on the platform sat Mr. Raffles, in 
the chair, beaming upon the assembled party, 
with cheerful little Mrs. Tufton and Mrs, 
Brown at one side of him, and Phebe look- 
ing very pink and pretty, shaded from the 





ladies, and complimented them on their skill 





too enthusiastic admiration of the crowd be- 
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low by the tea-urn at which she officiated. 
Next to her, the minister cast abstracted 
looks upon the assembly. He was, oh so 
interesting in his silence and pallor!—he 
spoke little; and when any one addressed 
him, he had to come back as if from a dis- 
tance to hear. If anybody could imagine 
that Mr. Raffles contrasted dangerously with 
Mr. Vincent in that reserve and quietness, 
it would be a mistake unworthy a philo- 
sophic observer. On the contrary, the Salem 
people were all doubly proud of their pastor. 
It was not to be expected that such a man 
as he should unbend as the reverend chair- 
man did. They preferred that he should 
continue on his stilts. It would have been 
a personal humiliation to the real partisans 
of the chapel, had he really woke up and 
come down from that elevation. The more 
commonplace the ordinary “ connection ” 
was, the more proud they felt of their stu- 





| who did not condescend to be gracious at a 


tea-meeting—and the leader of the opposi- 
tion honored him in her heart. 

And even when at last the social meal was 
over, when the urns were cleared away, and 


with a rustle and flutter the assembly com- 


posed itself to the intellectual regale about 
to follow, Mr. Vincent did not change his 
position. Mr. Raffles made quite one of his 
best speeches; he kept his audience in a 
perpetual flutter of laughter and applause ; 
he set forth all the excellencies of the new 
minister with such detail and fulness as only 
the vainest would have swallowed. But the 
pleased congregation still applauded. He, 
praised Mr. Tufton, the venerable father of 
the community; he praised the admirable 
deacons ; he praised the arrangements. In 
short, Mr. Raffles applauded everybody, and 
everybody applauded Mr. Raffles. After the 
chairman had concluded his speech, the hero 


dent and scholar. So Mr. Vincent leaned | of the evening gathered himself up dreamily, 
his head upon his hands and gazed unmo-| and rose from Phoebe Tozer’s side. He told 


lested over the lively company, taking in all them he had been gazing at them this hour 
the particulars of the scene, the busy groups | past, studying the scene before him; how 
engaged in mere tea-making and tea-con-| strangely they appeared to him, standing on 
suming—the flutter of enjoyment among this little bright gas-lighted perch amid the 


humble girls and womankind who knew no dark sea of life that surged round them; 
pleasure more exciting—the whispers which that now he and they were face to face with 
pointed out himself to strangers among the each other, it was not their social pleasure 
party—the triumphant face of Tozer at the he was thinking of, but that dark unknown 
end of the room, jammed against the wall, | existence that throbbed and echoed around: 
drinking tea out of an empty sugar-basin. he bade them remember the dark night 
If the scene woke any movement of human | which enclosed that town of Carlingford, 
sympathy in the bosom of the young Non- | without betraying the secret of its existence 
conformist, he was half ashamed of himself. even to the nearest village; of those dark 
for it. What had the high mission of an streets and houses which hid so many lives 
evangelist—the lofty ambition of a man and hearts and tragic histories; he enlarged 
trained to enlighten his country—the warm upon Mrs. Hilyard’s idea of the sentiment 
assurance of talent which felt itself entitled of “such a night,” till timid people threw 

to the highest sphere,—what had these great glances behind them, and some sensitive 
things to do in a Salem Chapel tea-meeting? mothers paused to wonder whether the min- 
So the lofty spirit held apart, gazing down ister could have heard that Tommy had fallen 
from a mental elevation much higher than into the fire, or Mary scalded herself, and 
the platform; and all the people who had | took this way to break thenews. The speech 
heard his lectures pointed him out to each | Was the strangest that ever was listened to at 
other, and congratulated themselves on that | a tea-party. It was the wayward capricious 
studious and separated aspect which was so "pouring forth of a fanciful young mind under 
unlike other men. In fact, the fine superior- an unquiet influence, having no connection 
ity of Mr. Vincent was at the present mo- whatever with the “ object,” the place, or 
ment the very thing that was wanted to rivet ' the listeners. The consequence was, that it 
their chains. tied Mrs. Pigeon looked on! was listened to with breathless interest— 
with silent admiration. He was “high”— that the faces grew pale and the eyes bright, 
never before had Salem known a minister; and shivers of restrained emotion ran 
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through the astonished audience. Mr. Vin- 
cent perceived the effect of his eloquence, as 
a nursery story-teller perceives the rising 
sob of her little hearers. When he saw it, 
he awoke, as the same nursery minstrel does 
sometimes, to feel how unreal was the sen- 
timent in his own breast which had pro- 
duced this genuiue feeling in others, and 
with a sudden amusement proceeded to 
deepen his colors and make bolder strokes 
of effect. His success was perfect; before 
he concluded, he had in imagination dis- 
missed the harmless Salem people out of 
their very innocent recreation to the dark 
streets which thrilled round them—to the 


_world of unknown life, of which each man 


for himself had some knowledge—to the 
tragedies that-might be going on side by 
side with them, for aught they knew. His 
hearers drew a long breath when it was over. 
They were startled, frightened, enchanted. 
If they had been witnessing a melodrama, 
they scarcely could have been more excited. 
He had put the most dreadful suggestions 
in their mind of all sorts of possible trouble ; 
he sat down with the consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty by Salem for this night at 
least. 

But when Tozer got up after him to tell 
about the prosperity of the congregation, 
the anticlimax was felt even by the people 
of Salem. Some said, “ No, no,” audibly, 
some laughed, not a few rose up and went 
away. Vincent himself, feeling the room 
very hot, and not disliking the little com- 
motion of interest which arose on his de- 
parture, withdrew himself from the platform, 
and made his way to the little vestry, where 
a breath of air was to be had; for, January 
night as it was, the crowd and the tea had 
established a very high temperature in the 
under-regions of Salem. He opened the 
window in the vestry, which looked out 
upon the damp ground behind the chapel 
and the few gravestones, and threw himself 
down on the little sofa with a sensation 
of mingled self-reproach and amusement. 
Somehow, even when one disapproves of 
one’s self for doing it, one has a certain en- 
joyment in bewildering the world. Mr. Vin- 
cent was rather pleased with his success, 
although it was only a variety of “ humbug.” 
He entertained with Christian satisfaction 
the thought that he had succeeded in intro- 
ducing a certain visionary uneasiness into 
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the lively atmosphere of the tea-meeting— 
and he was delighted with his own clever- 
ness in spite of himself. 

While he lay back on his sofa, and pon- 
dered this gratifying thought, he heard a 
subdued sound of voices outside—voices and 
steps that fell with but little sound upon the 
damp grass. A languid momentary wonder 
touched the mind of the minister: who could 
have chosen so doleful a retirement? It 
was about the last place in the world for a 
lover’s interview, which was the first thing 
that suggested itself to the young man; the 
next moment he started bolt upright, and 
listened with undisguised curiosity. That 
voice so different from the careless voices of 
Salem, the delicate refined intonations which 
had startled him in the shabby little room 
in Back Grove Street, awoke an interest in 
his mind which no youthful accents in Car- 
lingford could have excited. He sat up- 
right on the instant, and edged towards the 
open window. The gas burned low in the 
little vestry, which nobody had been ex- 
pected to enter, and the illumination from 
all the schoolroom windows, and sounds of 
cheering and commotion there, had doubt- 
less made the absolute darkness and silence 
behind seem perfectly safe to the two invisi- 
ble people now meeting under the cloud of 
night. Mr. Vincent was not startled into 
eavesdropping unawares, nor did he engage 
in any sophistical argument to justify him- 
self for listening. On the contrary, he lis- 
tened honestly, with the full intention of 
hearing all he could—suddenly changed 
from the languid sentimentalist, painful and 
self-conscious, which the influences of the - 
evening had made him, into a spectator very 
wide awake and anxious, straining his ear 
to catch some information of a history, in 
which a crowd of presentiments warned him 
that he himself should yet be concerned. 

“Tf you must speak, speak here,” said that 
voice which Vincent had recognized: “it is 
scarcely the atmosphere for a man of your 
fine taste, to be sure; but considering the 
subject of the conference, it will do. What 
do you want with me?” 

“ By Jove, it looks dangerous !—what do 
you mean to suggest by this sweet rendez- 
vous—murder ?” said the man, whoever he 
was, who had accompanied Mrs. Hilyard to 





the damp yard of Salem Chapel, with its 


. scattered graves. 
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‘My nerves are strong,” she answered. 
“Tt is a pity you should take the trouble to 
be melodramatic. Do you think I am vain 
enough to imagine that you could subject 
yourself to all the unpleasant accessories of 
being hanged on my account? Fancy a 
rough hempen rope, and the dirty fingers 
that would adjust it. Pah! you would not 
risk it for me.” 

Her companion swore a muttered oath. 
“By Jove! I believe you'd be content to be 
murdered, to make such an end of me,” he 
answered, in the baffled tone of rage which 
a man naturally sinks into when engaged in 
unequal conflict of recrimination with a wo- 
man. 

“ This is too conjugal,” said Mrs. Hilyard ; 
“it reminds me of former experiences : come 
to the point, I beg of you. You did not 
come here and seek me out that we might 
have an amusing conversation—what do you 
want with me?” 

“ Don’t tempt me too far with your con- 
founded impertinence,” exclaimed the man, 
“or there is no telling what may happen. 
I want to know where that child is; you 
know Ido. I mean to reclaim my rights so 
far as she is concerned. If she had been a 
ward in Chancery, a man might have sub- 
mitted. But Iam a reformed individual— 
my life is of the most exemplary description 
—no court in Christendom would keep her 
from my custody now. I want the girl for 
her own good—she shall marry brilliantly, 
which she never could do with you. Iknow 
she’s grown up as lovely as I expected ——” 

“ How do you know?” interrupted Mrs. 
Hilyard, with a certain hoarseness in her 
voice. 

“Ah! I have touched you at last. Re- | 
membering what her mother was,” he went 
on, in a mocking tone, “though I am) 


grieved to see how much you have gone off | 


in late years, and having an humble con- 


tagess, and, in short, of her relatives in gen- 
eral, I know she’s a little beauty—and, by 
Jove, she shall be a duchess yet.” 

There was a pause—something like a hard | 
sob thrilled in the air, rather a vibration 
than a souud; and Vincent, making a des- 
perate gesture of rage towards the school- 


room, from which a burst of applause at that | 


moment sounded, approached closer to the | of a wild creature in sudden blind anguish. It 





window. Then the woman’s voice burst 
forth passionate, but subdued. 

* You have seen her! you!—you that 
blasted her life before she was born, and 
confused her sweet mind forever—how did 
you dare to look at my child? And I,” cried 
the passionate voice, forgetting even cau- 
tion—* J, that would give my life drop by 
drop to restore what never can be restored to 
that victim of your sin and my weakness— 
I do not see her. I refuse myself that com- 
fort. I leave it to others to do all that love 
and pity can do for my baby. You speak 
of murder—man! if I had a knife, I could 
find it in my heart to put an end to your hor- 
rid career ; and, look you, I will—Coward! I 
will! I will kill you before you shall lay 
your vile hands on my child.” 

“ She-wolf!” cried the man, grinding his 
teeth, ‘do you know how much it would be 
to my advantage if you never left this lonely 
spot you have brought me to? By Jove, I 
have the greatest mind——” 

Another momentary silence,— Vincent, 
wound up to a high state of excitement, 
sprang noiselessly to his feet, and was rush- 
ing to the window to proclaim his presence, 
when Mrs. Hilyard’s voice, perfectly calm 
and in its usual tone, brought him back to 
himself. 

“Second thoughts are best. It would 
compromise you horribly, and put a stop to 
many pleasures—not to speak of those dread- 
ful dirty fingers arranging that rough rope 
round your neck, which, pardon me, I can’t 
help thinking of when you associate your 
own name with such a vulgar suggestion as 
murder. J should not mind these little de- 
tails, but you! However, I excited myself 
unreasonably ; you have not seen her. That 
skilful inference of yours was only a lie. 
| She was not at Lonsdale, you know.” 

“ How the devil do you know I was at 


Lonsdale ?” said her companion. 
sciousness of her father’s personal advan- | 


“T keep my self informed of the move- 
ments of so interesting a person, She was 
not there.” 

“No,” replied the man, “she was not 
there; but I need not suggest to your clear 
wits that there are other Lonsdales in Eng- 
land. What if Miss Mildmay were in her 
father’s lawful guardianship now?” 

Here the air palpitated with a cry, the cry a8 
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was echoed by a laugh of mockery and ex- | Chapel to hear my young friend the minister 
ultation. ‘ Should you like me to tell you| speaking: perhaps this unprofitable discus- 
which of the Lonsdales you honored with | sion has lost me that advantage. You heard 
your patronage?” continued the mocking | him the other night, and were pleased, I 
voice: “ that in Derbyshire, or that in Dev-| trust. Good-night. I suppose, before leav- 
onshire, or that in Cumberland? Iam af-|ing you, I should thank you for having 
flicted to have defeated your skilful scheme | spared my life.” 
so easily. Now that you seelam amatch| Vincent heard the curse upon her and her 
for you, perhaps you will perceive that it is | stinging tongue, which burst in a growl of 
better to yield peaceably, and unite with me | rage from the lips of the other, but he did 
in securing the girl’s good. She needs only | not see the satirical courtesy with which this 
to be seen to id strange woman swept past, nor the scarcely 
“Who do you imagine you are address- | controllable impulse which made the man 
ing, Colonel Mildmay ?” said Mrs. Hilyard, | lift his stick and clench it in his hand as she 
haughtily ; “‘ there has been enongh of this: | turned away from him those keen eyes, out 
you are mistaken if you think you can de- | of which even the gloom of night could not 
ceive me for more than a moment: my child quench the light. But even Mrs. Hilyard 
is not in your hands, and never will be, | herself never knew how near, how very near, 
please God: but mark what I say,” she con- | she was at that moment to the unseen world. 
tinued, drawing a fierce, hard breath, “if, Had her step been less habitually firm and 
you should ever succeed in tracing her, if rapid,—had she lingered on her way—the 
you should ever be able to snatch her from temptation might have been too strong-for 
me, then confess your sins, and say your;the man, maddened by many memories. 
last prayers—for as sure as I live you shall He made one stride after her, clenching his 
die in a week.” stick. It was perfectly dark in that narrow 
“ She-devil! murderess!” cried her com-' passage which led out tothe front of the 
panion, not without a certain shade of alarm chapel. She might have been stunned in a 
in his voice ; “if your power were equal to| moment, and left there to die, without any 
your wil “i | man being the wiser. It was not virtue, nor 
“In that case my power should be equal hatred of bloodshed, nor repugnance to 
to my will,” said the steady, delicate woman’s harm her, which restrained Colonel Mild- 
voice, as clear in very fine articulation as if | may’s hand: it was half the rapidity of her 
it were some peaceful arrangement of daily , movements, and half the instinct of a gentle- 
life for which she declared herself capable: | man, which vice itself could not entirely oblit- 
“you should not escape if you surrounded | erate. Perhaps he was glad when he saw her 
yourself with a king’s guards. I swear to | disappear from before him down the lighted 
you, if you do what you say, that I will kill | steps into the Salem schoolroom. He stood 
you somehow, by whatever means I can at-|in the darkness and watched her out of 
tain—and I have never yet broken my word.” | sight, himself unseen by any one, and then 
An unsteady defiant laugh was the only | departed on his way, a splendid figure, all 
reply. The man was evidently more im- | unlike the population of Grove Street. Some 
pressed with the sincerity and power to ex- | of the Salem people, dispersing at the mo- 
ecute her intentions of the woman than she ment, saw him sauntering down the street 
with his. Apparently they stood regarding grand and leisurely, and recognized the gen- 
each other for another momentary interval |tleman who had been seen in the Music 
in silence. Again Mrs. Hilyard was the | Hall with Lady Western. They thought he 
first to speak. must have come privately once more to lis- 
“T presume our conference is over now,” ten to their minister’s eloquence. Proba- 
she said, calmly ; “ how you could think of | bly Lady Western herself, the leader of 
seeking it is more than I can understand, | fashion in Carlingford, would appear next 
I suppose poor pretty Alice, who thinks|Sunday to do Mr. Vincent honor. The 
every woman can be persuaded, induced you | sight of this very fine gentleman picking his 
to attempt this. Don’t let me keep you any | leisurely way along the dark pavement of 
longer in a place so repugnant to your taste. | Grove Street, leaning confiidngly upon that 
Iam going to the tea-meeting at Salem| stick over which his tall person swayed with 
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fashionable languor, gave a climax to the | dallying as he was on the verge of life, full 
evening in the excited imaginations of Mr. | of fantastic hopes and disappointment, could 
Vincent’s admirers. Nobody but the minis-| only pretend to listen to Pigeon; but the 
ter and one utterly unnoted individual in | good poulterer turned gratified eyes towards 
the crowd knew what had brought the Colo- | Mrs. Hilyard. He recognized her real at- 
nel ani his stick to such a place. Nobody | tention and interest; was it the height of 
but the Colonel himself, and the watchful | voluntary sham and deception ?—or was she 
heavens above, knew how little had pre-| really taking notes ? 
vented him from leaving a silent, awful wit-| The mystery was solved after the meeting 
ness of that secret interview upon the chapel | was over. There was some music, in the first 
steps. place—anthems in which all the strength of 
When Mr. Vincent returned to the plat-| Salem united, Tozer taking a heavy bass, 
form, which he did hurriedly, Mr. Pigeon | while Phoebe exerted herself so in the soprano 
was addressing the meeting. In the flutter | that Mr. Vincent’s attention was forcibly 
of inquiries whether he was better, and gen- | called off his own meditations, in terror lest 
tle hopes from Phebe that his studies had| something should break in the throat so 
not been too much for him, nobody appeared | hardly strained. Then there were some or- 
to mark the eagerness of his eyes, and the | anges, another speech, a hymn, and a bene- 
curiosity in his face. He sat down in his | diction ; and then Mr. Raffles sprang joyfully 
old place, and pretended to listen to Mr.| up, and leaned over the platform to shake 
Pigeon. Anxiously from under the shadow | hands with his friends. This last process 
of his hands he inspected the crowd before | was trying. Mr. Vincent, who could no 
him, who hag recovered their spirits. In a; longer take refuge in silence, descended into 
corner close to the door he at last found the | the retiring throng. He was complimented 
face he was in search of. Mrs. Hilyard sat|on his speech, and even by some superior 
at the end of a table, leaning her face on her | people, who had a mind to be fashionable, 
hand. She had her eyes fixed upon the | upon the delightful evening they had enjoyed. 
speaker, and there passed now and then| When they were all gone, there were still the 
across the corners of her close-shut mouth | Tozers, the Browns, the Pigeons, Mrs. Tuf- 
that momentary movement which was her | ton, and Mr. Raffles. He was turning back 
symbol for a smile. She was not pretending | to them disconsolate, when he was suddenly 
to listen, but giving her entire attention to | confronted by Mrs. Hilyard out of her cor- 
the honest poulterer. Now and then she | ner with the fly-leaf of the hymn-book the 
turned her eyes from Pigeon, and perused | unscrupulous woman had been writing in, 
the room and the company with rapid glances | torn out in her hand. 
of amusement and keen observation. Per-| ‘Stop a minute,” she cried, “I want to 
haps her eyes gleamed keener, and her dark | speak to you. I want your help, if you will 
cheek owned a slight flush—that was all.| giveitme. Don’t be surprised at what I ask. 
Out of her mysterious life—out of that inter- | Is your mother a good woman—wasit she that 
view, so full of violence and passion—the | trained you to act to the forlorn as you did 
strange woman came, without a moment’s | to me last night? Ihave been too hasty— 
interval, to amuse herself by looking at and | I take away your breath ;—never mind, there 
listening to all those homely innocent people. | is no time to choose one’s words. The but- 
Could it be that she was taking notes of Pig- | terman is looking at us, Mr. Vincent. The 
eon’s speech ? Suddenly, all at once, she had | ladies are alarmed ; they think I want spir- 
taken a pencil out of her pocket and began | itual consolation at this unsuitable moment. 
to write, glancing up now and then towards | Make haste—answer my question. Would 
the speaker. Mr. Vincent’s head swam with | she do an act of Christian charity to a woman 
the wonder he was contemplating—was she | in distress ? ” 
flesh and blood after all, or some wonderful} “ My mother is—yes, I know she would— 
skelelon living a galvanic life? But when | what do you want of her? My mother is 
he asked himself the question, her cry of sud- | the best and tenderest of women,” cried Vin- 
den anguish, her wild, wicked promise to kill | cent, in utter amazement. 
the man who stole her daughter, came over| ‘I want to send a child to her—a perse- 
his mind and arrested his thoughts. He, | cuted, helpless child, whom it is the object 
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of my life to keep out of evil hands,” said endured the jokes of his reverend brother, 
Mrs. Hilyard, her dark thin face growing the remarks of Mrs. Tufton, the blushes of 
darker and more pallid, her eyes softening Phoebe. He stood for half an hour at least 
with tears. ‘ She will be safe at Lonsdale perforce in unwilling and constrained civility 
now, and I cannot go in my own person at —at last he became desperate ;—with a wild 


present to take her anywhere. Here is a promise to return presently, he rushed out 
message for the telegraph,” she added, hold- |into the night. The station was about half 


ing up the paper which Vincent had supposed | 
to be notes of Mr. Pigeon’s speech ; “take | 
it for me—send it off to-night—you will? 
and write to your mother; she shall suffer 
no loss, and I will thank her on my knees. 


a mile out of Carlingford, at the new end, a 
long way past Dr. Rider’s. When Vincent 
reached it, the telegraph clerk was putting 
on his hat to go away, and did not relish the 
momentary detention; when the message 


It is life or death.” was received and despatched, the young min- 

“T know—I am aware! ” cried Vincent, | ister drew breath—he went out of the office, 
not knowing what he said. ‘There is no} wiping his hot forehead, to the railway plat- 
time to be lost.” form, where the last train for town was just 

She put the paper into his hand, and /starting. As Vincent stood recovering him- 
clasped it tight between both of hers, not self and regaining his breath, the sudden 
knowing, in the excitement which she was | flash of a match struck in one of the carriages 
so well trained to repress, that he had be- | attracted his attention. He looked, and saw 
trayed any special knowledge of her distress, , by the lamp inside a man stooping to light 
It seemed natural, in that strain of despera- | his cigar. The action brought the face, bend- 
tion, that everybody should understand her. jing down close to the wiudow, clearly out 
“Come to-morrow and tell me,” she said. | against the dark-blue background of the 
hurriedly, and then hastened away, leaving | empty carriage ; hair light, fine and thin, in 
him with the paper folded close into his hand , long but scanty locks—a high-featured eagle- 





as her hard grasp had left it. He turned | face, too sharp for beauty now, but bearing all 


away from the group which awaited his com- 
ing with some curiosity and impatience, and 
read the message by the light of one of the 
garlanded and festive lamps. “ Rachel Rus- 
sell to Miss Smith, Lonsdale, Devonshire. 
Immediately on receiving this, take the child 
to Lonsdale, near Peterborough—to Mrs. 
Vincent’s; leave the train at some station 
near town, and drive to a corresponding sta- 
tion on the Great Northern; don’t enter 
London. Blue veil—care—not to be left 
for an instant. I trust all to you.” Mr. 
Vincent put the message in his pocket-book, 
took it out again—tried it in his purse, his 
waistcoat pocket, everywhere he could think 
of—finally, closed his hand over it as at first, 
and in a high state of excitement went up to 
the chattering group at the little platform, 
the only thought in his mind being how to 
get rid of them, that he might hasten upon 
his mission before the telegraph office was 
closed for the night. 

And, as was to be expected, Mr. Vincent 
found it no easy matter to get rid of the 
Tozers and Pigeons, who were all overflow- 
ing about the tea-party, its provisions, its 
speeches, and its success. He stood with 


the traces of superior good looks departed—a 
light beard, so light that it did not count for 
its due in the aspect of that remrakable coun- 
tenance—a figure so full of ease and haughty 
grace ; all these particulars Vincent noted 
with a keen rapid inspection. In another 
moment the long leash of carriages had 
plunged into the darkness. With a strange 
flush of triumph he watched them disappear, 
and turned away with a smile on his lips. 
The message of warning was already tingling 
along the sensitive wires, and must outspeed 
the slow human traveller. This face, which 
so stamped itself upon his memory, which he 
fancied he could see pictured on the air as 
he returned along the dark road, was the face 
of the man who had been Lady Western’s 
companion at the lecture. That it was the 
same face which had confronted Mrs. Hilyard 
in the dark graveyard behind Salem Chapel 
he never doubted. With a thrill of active 
hatred and fierce enmity which it was diffi- 
cult to account for, and still more difficult 
for a man of his profession to excuse, the 
young man looked forward to the unknown 
future with a certainty of meeting that face 
again. 





that bit of paper clenched in‘his hand, and 


We drop a charitable veil over the conclu- 
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sion of the night. Mr. Raffles and Mr. Vin- 
cent supped at Pigeon’s, along with the 
Browns and Tozers ; and Pheebe’s testimony 
is on record that it was a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE next morning Vincent awoke with a 
sense of personal occupation and business, 
which perhaps is only possible to a man en- 
gaged with the actual occurrences of indi- 
vidual life. Professional duties and the 
general necessities of existing, do not give 
that thrill of sensible importance and use 
which a man feels who is busy with affairs 
which concern his own or other people’s very 
heart and being. The young Nonconformist 
was no longer the sentimentalist who had 
made the gaping assembly at Salem Chapel 
uneasy over their tea-drinking. That dark 
and secret ocean of life which he had apos- 
trophized, opened up to him immediately 
thereafter qne of its most mysterious scenes. 
This had shaken Vincent rudely out of his 
own youthful vagaries. Perhaps the most 
true of philosophers, contemplating, how- 
ever profoundly, the secrets of nature or 
thought, would come to a sudden standstill 
over a visible abyss of human guilt, wretch- 
edness, heroic self-restraint, and courage, 
yawning apparent in the meditative way. 
What, then, were the poor dialectics of 
Church and State controversy, or the fluctu- 
ations of an uncertain young mind feeling 
itself superior to its work, to such a spectacle 
of passionate life, full of evil and of noble 
qualities—of, guilt and suffering more in- 
tense than dhything philosophy dreams of ? 
The thin veil which youthful ignorance, be- 
lieving in the supremacy of thought and 
superior charm of intellectual concerns, lays 
over the world, shrivelled up under the fiery 
lurid light of that passionate scene. Two 
people clearly, who had once loved each 
other, hating each other to the death, strug- 
gling desperately over a lesser thread of life 
proceeding from them both—the mother, 
driven to the lowest extremities of exist- 
ence, standing out like a wild creature to 
defend her ofispring—what could philosophy 
say to such phenomena? A wild circle of 
passion sprang into conscious being under 
the young man’s half-frightened eyes—wild 
figures that filled the world, leaving small 
space for the calm suggestions of thought, 





and even to truth itself so little vantige- 
ground. Love, Hatred, Anger, Jealousy, 
Revenge—how many more? Vincent, who 
was no longer the lofty reasoning Vincent of 
Homerton, found life look different under 
the light of those torch-bearers. But he 
had no leisure on this particular morning to 
survey the subject. He had to carry his 
report and explanation to the strange woman 
who had so seized upon and involved him 
in her concerns. 

Mrs. Hilyard was seated in her room, just 
as he had seen her before, working with fly- 
ing needle and nervous fingers at her coarsest 
needlework. She said, ‘‘ Come in,” and did 
not rise when he entered. She gave him 
an eager, inquiring look, more importunate 
and commanding than any words, but never 
stopped working, moving her thin fingers as 
if there was some spell in the continuance 
of her labor. She was impatient of his si- 
lence before he had closed the door—des- 
perate when he said the usual greeting. She 
opened her pale lips and spoke, but Vincent 
heard nothing. She was beyond speech. 

‘The message went off last night, and I 
wrote to my mother,” said Vincent ; “ don’t 
fear. She willdo what you wish, and every- 
thing will be well.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Hilyard 
quite conquered her agitation; when she 
succeeded, she spoke so entirely in her usual 
tone that Vincent started, being inexperi- 
enced in such changes. He contemplated 
her with tragic eyes in her living martyr- 
dom; she, on the contrary, more conscious 
of her own powers, her own strength of re- 
sistance and activity of life, than of any sac- 
rifice, had nothing about her the least trag- 
ical, and spoke according to nature. Instead 
of any passionate burst of self-revelation, 
this is what she said— 

“Thank you. I am very much obliged 
to you. How everything is to be well, does 
not appear to me; but I will take your word 
for it. I hope I may take your word for 
your mother also, Mr. Vincent. You have 
a right to know how this is. Do you claim 
it, and must I tell you now ?” 

Here for the first time Vincent recollected 
in what an unjustifiable way he had obtained 
his information. Strangely enough, it had 
never struck him before. He had felt him- 
self somehow identified with the woman in 
the strange interview he had overheard. 
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The man was a personal enemy. His inter- 
est in the matter was so honest and simple 
amid all the complication of his youthful 
superficial insincerities, that this equivocal 
action was one of the very few which Vin- 
cent had actually never questioned even to 
himself. He was confoudded now when he 
saw how the matter stood. His face be- 
came suddenly crimson ;—shame took pos- 
session of his soul. 

“Good heavens, I have done the most 
dishonorable action!” cried Vincent, be- 
trayed into sudden exclamation by the hor- 
ror of the discovery. Then he paused, turn- 
ing an alarmed look upon his new friend. 
She took it very calmly. She glanced up at 
him with a comic glance in her eyes, and 
a twitch at the corners of her mouth. Not- 
withstanding last night—notwithstanding 
the anxiety which she dared not move in her 
own person to alleviate—she was still capa- 
ble of being amused. Her eyes said, 
“What now?” with no very alarming ap- 
prehensions. The situation was a frightful 
one for poor Vincent. 

“You will be quite justified in turning me 
out of your house,” he said, clearing his 
throat, and in great confusion: “ but if you 
will believe, I never till this moment saw 
how atrocious——: Mrs. Hilyard—I was in 
the vestry ; the window was open; I heard 
your conversation last night.” 

Fora moment Vincent had all the punish- 
ment he expected, and greater. ,Her eyes 
blazed upon him out of that pale dark face 
with a certain contempt and lofty indiffer- 
ence. There was a pause. Mr. Vincent 
crushed his best hat in his hands, and sat 
speechless doing penance. He was dis- 
mayed with the discovery of his own mean- 
ness. Nobody could deliver such a cutting 
sentence as he Was pronouncing on himself. 

“ All the world might have listened, so far 
as Tam concerned,” she said, after a while, 
quietly enough. “I am sorry you did it; 
but the discovery is worse for yourself than 
for me.” Then, after another pause, “I 
don’t mean to quarrel. Iam glad for my 
own sake, though sorry for yours. Now you 
know better than I can tell you. There were 
some pleasant flowers of speech to be gath- 
ered in that dark garden,” she continued, 
with another odd upward gleam of her eyes. 
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cent, people like Colonel Mildmay and my- 
self mean what we say.” 

“If I had gained my knowledge in a 
legitimate way,” said the shame-stricken 
minister, not venturing to look her in the 
face, “I should have said that I hoped it 
was only for the moment.” ‘ 

Mrs. Hilyard laid down her work, and 
looked across at him with undisguised 
amusement. ‘Iam sorry there is nobody 
here to perceive this beautiful situation,” 
she said. ‘Who would not have their 
ghostly father commit himself, if he re- 
pented after this fashion? Thank you, Mr. 
Vincent, for what you don’t say. And now 
we shall drop the subject, don’t you think ? 
Were the deacons all charmed with the tea- 
meeting last night ? ” 

“You want me to go now,” said Vincent, 
rising, with disconcerted looks. 

“ Not because Iam angry. I am not an- 
gry,” she said, rising and holding out her 
hand to him. ‘It was a pity, but it was an 
inadvertance, and no dishonorable action. 
Yes, go. I am best to be avoided till I hear 
how this journey has been managed, and 
what your mother says. It was a sudden 
thought, that sending them to Lonsdale. I 
know that even if he has not already found 
the right one, he will search all the others 
now. And your Lonsdale has been exam- 
ined and exhausted ; all is safe there. Yes, 
go. I am glad you know; but don’t say 
anything to Alice, if you see her, as she is 
sure to seek you out. You know who I 
mean by Alice? Lady Western—yes. 
Good-by. I trust you, notwithstanding the 
vestry window; but close it after this on 
January nights.” 

She had sunk into her seat again, and was 
absorbed in her needlework, before Vincent 
left the room. He looked back upon her 
before he shut the door, but she had no look 
to spare from that all-engrossing work ; her 
thin fingers were more scarred than ever and 
stained with the coarse blue stuff. All his 
life after the young man never saw that color 
without thinking of the stains on those poor 
hands. 

He went about his work assiduously all 
that day, visiting sick people, poor people, 
men and women, “which were sinners.” 
That dark ocean of life with which he had 


“We must have startled your clerical ideas | frightened Salem people last night, Mr. Vin- 


rather, At the moment, however, Mr. Vin- | 


cent made deeper investigations into this 
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day than he had made before during all the 
time he had been in Carlingford. He kept 
clear of the smug comfort of the leading 
people cf “the connection.” Absolute 


want, suffering, and sorrow, were compara- | 


tively new to him; and being as yet a 
stranger to philanthropic schemes, and not | 
at ail scientific in the distribution of his | 
sympathies, the minister of Salem con- 
ducted himself in a way which would have 
called forth the profoundest contempt and | 
pity of the curate of St. Roque’s. He be- | 
lieved everybody’s story, and emptied his 
purse with the wildest liberality ; for, indeed, 
visitation of the poor had not been a branch 
of study at Homerton. Tired and all but 
pennilesss, he did not turn his steps home- 
ward till the wintry afternoon was sinking 
into night, and the lamps began to be lighted 
about the cheerful streets. As he came into 
George Street he saw Lady Western’s car- 
riage waiting at the door of Masters’. Alice! 
that was the name they called her. He 
looked at the celestial chariot wistfully. He 
had nothing to do with it or its beautiful 
mistress—never, as anything but a stranger, 
worshipping afar off, could the Dissenting 
minister of Carlingford approach that lovely 
vision—never think of her but as of a planet, 
ineffably distant—never— 

“‘ My lady’s compliments,” said a tall voice 
on a level with Vincent’s eyebrows: “ will 
you please to step over and speak to her 
ladyship?” The startled Nonconformist 
raised his eyes. The big footman, whose 
happy privilege it was to wait upon that lady 
of his dreams, stood respectful by his side, 
and from the carriage opposite the fairest 
face in the world was beaming, the prettiest 
of hands waving to him. Vincent believed 
afterwards that he crossed the entire breadth 
of George Street in a single stride. 

“IT am so glad to see you, Mr. Vincent,” 
said Lady Western, giving him her hand; 
“I did so want to see you after the other 
night. Oh, how could you be so clever and 
wicked—so wicked to your friends! Indeed, 
I shall never be pleased till you recant and 
confess how wrong you were. I must tell 
you why I went that night. I could not tell 
what on earth to do with my brother, and I 
took him to amuse him ; or else, you know, 
I never could have gone to hear the poor 
dear old Church attacked. And how violent 





you were too! Indeed I must not say how 


clever I thought it, or I should feel I was 
an enemy to the Church. Now I want you 
to dine with me, and I shall have somebody 
to come who will be a match for you. Iam 
very fond of clever society, though there is 


so little of it in Carlingford. Tell me, will 


you come to-morrow? I am disengaged. 
Oh, pray, do! and Mr. Wentworth shall 
come too, and you shall fight.” 

Lady Western clapped her pretty hands 
together with the greatest animation. As for 
Vincent, all the superior thoughts in which 
he would probably have indulged—the con- 
trast he would have drawn between the des- 
perate brother and this butterfly creature, 
fluttering on the edge of mysteries so dark 
and evil, had she been anybody else—de- 
serted him totally in the present crisis. She 
was not anybody else—she was herself. The 
words that fell from those sweetest lips were 
of a half-divine simplicity to the bewildered 
young man. He would have gone off 
straightway to the end of the world if she 
had chosen to command him. All unwarned 
by his previous failure, paradise opened again 
to his delighted eyes. 

“ And I want to consult you about our 
friend,” said Lady Western ; “it will be so 
kind of you to come. Iam so pleased you 
have no engagement. Iam sure you thought 
us very stupid last time; and I am stupid, I 
confess,” added the beauty, turning those 
sweet eyes, which were more eloquent than 
genius, upon the slave who was reconquered 
bya glance; but I like clever people dearly. 
Good-by till to-morrow. I shall quite reckon 
upon to-morrow. Oh, there is Mr. Went- 
worth! John, call Mr. Wentworth to speak 
to me. Good-morning — remember, half- 
past six—now, you must not forget.” 

Spite of the fact that Mr. Wentworth took 
his place immediately by the side of the car- 
riage, Vincent passed on, a changed man! 
Forget! He smiled to himself at the possi- 
bility, and as he walked on to his lodging, a 
wonderful maze of expectation fell upon the 
young man’s mind. Why, he asked, was he 
brought into this strange connection with 
Her relations and their story? what could 
be, he said to himself with a little awe, the 
purpose of that Providence which shapes 
men’s ends, in interweaving his life with 
Hers by these links of common interest? 
The skics throbbed with wonder and miracle 
as soon as they were lighted up by her smile. 
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Who could predict what might be coming, 
through all the impossibilities of fact and 
circumstance? He would not dissipate that 
delicious haze by any definite expectations 
like those which brought him to sudden 
grief on a former occasion. He was content 
to believe it was not for nothing that all 
these strange circles of fate were weaving 
round his charmed feet. 

In this elevated frame of mind, scarcely 
aware of the prosaic ground he trod, Vincent 
reached home. The little maid at ihe door 
said something about a lady, to which he 
paid no attention, being occupied with his 
own thoughts. With an unconscious illu- 


mination on his face he mounted the stair 
lightly, three steps at a time, to his own 
rooms. The lamp was lighted in his little 
sitting-room, and some one rose nervously 
from the table as he went in at the door. 
What was this sudden terror which fell upon 
the young man in the renewed glory of his 
youthful hopes? It was his mother, pale 
| and faint with sleepless, tearful eyes, who, 
‘with the cry of an aching heart, worn out 
by fatigue and suspense, came forward, 
holding out anxious hands to him, and 
dropped in an utter abandon of weariness 
and distress into his astonished arms. 





THE HONEY-BEE’S SONG. 


WHAT THE BEE SINGS TO THE CHILDREN. 


I am a honey bee, 
Buzzing away 

Over the blossoms 
The long summer day, 

Now in the lily’s cup 
Drinking my fill, 

Now where the roses bloom 
Under the hill. 

Gayly we fly, 

My fellows and I, 

Seeking the honey our hives to supply. 


Up in the morning— 
No laggards are we— 
Skimming the clover-tops 
Ripe for the bee, 
Waking the flowers 
At dawning of day, 
Ere the bright sun 
Kiss the dew-drops away. 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging 
Back to the hive with the store we are bringing. 


No idle moments 

Have we through the day, 
No time to squander 

In sleep or in play. 
‘Summer is flying, 

Aud we must be sure 
Foor for the winter 

At once to secure, 
Bees in a hive 
Are up aud alive— 

Lazy fuiks never can prosper or thrive. 


Awake, little mortals, 
No harvest for those 

Who waste their best hours 
In slothful repose. 

Come out—to the morning 
All bright things belong— 

And listen awhile 
To the honey-bee’s song. 

Merrily singing, 

Busily winging, 

Industry ever its own reward bringing. 


THE WIND AND LEAF, OR ELOPE- 
MENT. 


O xisTEN, ladies, and I'll tell you brief 
A touching tale, and true as history. 
The Wind and Leaf held dalliance.—‘ Gentle 
Leaf,’’ ; 
Began the Wind, “awake and fly with me ! 
For thee I passed the beds where roses are: 
And though their whispers fragrant wooed 
my stay, 
And everv little bud shone like a star, 
I thought on thee ;—arise and come away ! 
Thy sisters dark are sleeping in the dew, 
I would not rouse their coldness with a sigh ; 
But thou the beautiful, and I the true, 
Were meant for common passion—Iet us fly.” 


The Leaf complied, and ere a day was done 
Was flung aside—a thing to tread upon. 
—Tait’s Magazine. 


“Eyes anp Ears,” by the Rev. a 
Ward Beecher, will be published next mont 
by Messrs. S. Low, Son, and Co. 
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THE MEN WHO FELL IN BALTIMORE. 


BY JOHN W. FORNEY. 


Ovr country’s call awoke the land 
From mountain height to ocean strand. 
The Old Keystone, the Bay State, too, 
In all her direst dangers true, 

Resolved to answer to her cry, 

For her to bleed, for her to die; 

And so they marched, their flag before, 
For Washington, through Baltimore. 


Our men from Berks and Schuylkill came— 
Lehigh and Mifflin in their train ; 

First in the field, they sought the way, 
Hearts beating high and spirits gay ; 

Heard the wild yells of fiendish spite, 

Of armed mobs on left and right ; 

But on they marched, their flag before, 

For Washington, through Baltimore. 


Next came the Massachusetts men, 
Gathered from city, glade, and glen: 
No hate for South, but love for all, 
They answered to their country’s call. 
The path to them seemed broad and bright ; 
They sought no foeman and no fight ; 
As on they marched, their flag before, 
New England’s braves through Baltimore. 
' 


But when they showed their martial pride, 
And closed their glittering columns wide, 
They found their welcome in the fire 

Of maddened foes and demons dire, 

Who, like the fiends from hell sent forth, 
Attacked these heroes of the North: 
These heroes bold, with travel sore, 
While on their way through Baltimore. 


From every stifling den and street, 

They rushed the gallant band to meet— 
Forgot the cause they came to save— 
Forgot that those they struck were brave— 
Forgot the dearest ties of blood 

That bound them in one brotherhood— 
Forgot the flag that floated o’er 

Their countrymen in Baltimore. 


And the great song their son had penned, 
To rally freemen to defend 

The banner of the stripes and stars, 
That makes victorious all cur wars, 

Was laughed to scorn, as madly then 
They greeted all the gallant men 

Who came from Massachusetts shore 

To Washington, through Baltimore. 


And when, with wildest grief, at last, 

They saw their comrades falling fast, 

Full on the hell-hounds in their track, 

They wheeled, and drove the cowards back. 
Then, with their hearts o’crwhelmed with woe, 
Measured their progress, stern and slow; 
Their wounded on their shoulders bore 

To Washington, through Baltimore. 


Yet, while New England mourns her dead, 
The blood by Treason foully shed, 

Like that which flowed at Lexington, 
When Freedom’s earliest fight begun, 
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Will make the day, the month, the year, 
To every patriot’s memory dear. 

Sons of great fathers gone before, 

They fell for Right at Baltimore ! 


As over every honored grave, 
Where sleeps the “ unreturning brave,” 
A mother sobs, a young wife moans, 
A father for his lost one groans, 
Oh! let the people ne’er forget 
Our deep, enduring, lasting debt 
To those who left their native shore 
And died for us in Baltimore. 
—Philad. Press. 


RESURGAM. 


Be still, my heart! Upon thy stress and 
strife, 
Wrestling with fears that crowd thee from the 
grave ; 
Christ breathes this sovereign spell to make 
thee brave : 
“TJ am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


His whispered “ Peace ” to storm-vexed Gal- 
ilee 
Hushed every wave as in a holy sleep ; 
In holier calm his words to Martha steep 
The surging floods of Death’s tumultuous sea. 


My narrow house within lie shadows rife, 
And I shrink back from its half-open door ; 
Till Faith discernsChrist’s inscript on its floor,— 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 


O words divine! the tomb of Lazarus heard 
Your first evangel, and gave up its dead ; 
Thence, evermore, your echoes shall outspread, 

Till all the dust of men to life is stirred. 


To life, once more, the dust of all the dead, 
Flushed with the breath of Christ’s command, 
shall rise. 
All is not o’er when shut these mortal eyes ; 
The race not ran when earth’s few steps are 
sped. 


O! to lie down with darkness and the worm, 
For these to fold and fasten on, for prey, 
The godlike powers of my strong soul to-day, 
Were fear to toss me with relentless storm. 


Upon this storm, to quell its deadly strife, 
And make the grave the gate of heaven appear, 
With rainbow hues the omnific words shine 

clear,— 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 


Now need I yet but loving faith alone 
In him who spoke these words of power divine— 
To make his Life and Resurrection mine, 
Beyond the grave, and spite of cumbering 
stone. 


My narrow house no more with gloom is rife, 
When Faith and Love beside its portals sit, 
And with my Saviour’s words illumine it,— 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 

— Watchman and Reflector. Ww. ©. RB 





MENTAL MALADY OF GEORGE III. 


From Earl Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt. 
MENTAL MALADY OF GEORGE IIL. 
1788.—The constitution of George III. 

was by nature hardy and robust; but with 
aconstant tendency tocorpulence. Tocoun- 
teract this the king had from an early period 
adopted a system of abstemious diet and of 
active exercise. While his meals were of 
the simplest and plainest kind, the equerries 
in attendance upon him might often com- 
plain of the great distances which he rode 
in hunting, or of his walks of three hours 
before breakfast. This system carried to 
excess, combined with never failing and 
anxious attention to affairs of state, was the 
cause of the mental malady in 1788. Such, 
at least, was the opinion of the case ex- 
pressed by Dr. Willis, the ablest by far of 
his physicians, when examined by the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons. 

Early in the summer of 1788 the king’s 
health suffered from repeated bilious attacks. 
In a letter to Mr. Pitt he says of himself 
that he is certainly ‘a cup too low.” His 
physicians prescribed the waters of Chelten- 
ham, and on the 12th of July, the day after 
the prorogation, he set out with the queen 
for that place. A sojourn of several weeks 
failed, however, to yield him the expected 
benefit. When he returned, first to Kew, 
and afterwards to Windsor, he seemed 
weaker in body than before. His attend- 
ants were surprised and grieved at seeing 
him, so lately the most athletic of pedes- 
trians, require the support of a stick. “I 
could not,” he said, “ get on without it; my 
strength seems diminishing hourly.” “My 
dear Effy,”—thus he accosted one of the 
queen’s ladies, the Dowager Countess of 
Effngham—‘ you see me at once an old 
man!” 

Yet still, in some points at least, the 
king’s active habits were maintained. Mr. 
Rose reports that “Mr. Pitt saw him at 
Kew, and was with him three hours and 
forty minutes, both on their legs the whole 
time.” And this brings us to a peculiarity 
in the reign of George III. It was the in- 
variable or almost invariable custom of that 
monarch to confer with his ministers stand- 
ing, neither himself to sit down nor ask 
them to be seated. This rule, so highly in- 
convenient to both parties, was no doubt de- 
rived from some of the Continental Courts. 
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At this period of October, 1788, the only 
physician in attendance on the king was Sir 
George Baker. He states in his evidence 
before the subsequent committees, that the 
first time when he conceived any suspicion 
of a mental malady in the king, was in the 
evening of the 22d of October. Next morn- 
ing the unfavorable symptoms which led to 
that suspicion had wholly disappeared. 

On the 24th, however, the king made an 
effort beyond his strength, in going to hold 
a levee at St. James’. He made that effort, 
as he wrote to Mr. Pitt, “to stop further 
lies, and any fall of the stocks.” But at the 
levee his manner and conversation were such 
as to cause the most painful uneasiness in 
several at least of those to whom he spoke. | 
Mr. Pitt, in particular, could not entirely 
suppress his emotion when he attended the 
king in his closet after the levee, which his 
majesty observed and noticed with kindness 
in writing next day to his minister from 
Kew. Probably conscious himself, at least 
in some degree, of his coming malady, he 
directed Mr. Pitt, in the same letter, not to 
allow any political papers to be sent to him 
before the next ensuing levee. 

On the 25th the king removed to Windsor 
Castle. His state appears to have fluctuated 
from day to day; but there was no lasting 
improvement in his health. His letters to 
Mr. Pitt, which I shall give at length in my 
appendix, bear no tokens of an incoherent 
mind. They merely manifest some reluc- 
tance and anxiety as to the measures which 
Pitt desired to pursue with regard to the 
Northern Powers. The last letter of the 
king before his malady is dated on the 3d 
of November. In this his majessy states 
that he can now sign warrants in any num- 
ber without inconvenience. He adds, that 
he attempts reading the despatches daily, 
but as yet without success. 

Of the king’s real condition at this time, 
by far the best, and indeed, so far as pub- 
lished, the only good account, is to be found 
in the private journal of Miss Frances Bur- 
ney, the accomplished author of “ Evelina.” 
That lady was now a member of the royal 
household, and in daily attendance on the 
queen as, under Mrs. Schwellenberg, Deputy 
Keeper of the Robes. Dull and trifling as 
the earlier volumes of her “ Diary,” I must 
confess, appear to me, the entries in it now 
become of lively interest and of sterling 
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value, and are marked by not merely dutiful, | and the queen was so overpowered as to fall 


but warm and affectionate attachment to her 
royal mistress. 

By some extracts from her journal my 
narrative may be best continued :— 


* Sunday, November 3.—We are all here 
in a most uneasy state. The king is better 
and worse so frequently, and changes so 
daily backward and forward, that everything 
is to be apprehended if his nerves are not 
some way quieted. I dreadfully fear he is 
on the eve of some severe fever. The queen 
is almost overpowered with some secret ter- 
ror. Iam affected beyond all expression in 
her presence to see what struggles she makes 
to support serenity. To-day she gave up 
the conflict when I was alone with her, and 
burst into a violent fit of tears. It was 
very, very terrible to see! 

“ Wednesday, November 5.—I found my 
poor royal mistress in the morning sad and 
sadder still ; something horrible seemed im- 

ending; and I saw her whole resource was 
in religion. We had talked lately much 
upon solemn subjects ; and she appeared al- 
ready preparing herself to be resigned for 
whatever might happen. 

“ At noon the king went out in his chaise 
with the princess royal for an airing. I 
looked from my window to see him ; he was 
all smiling benignity, but gave so many 
orders to the postilions, and got in and out 
of the carriage twice with such agitation, 
that again my fear of a great fever hanging 
over him grew more and more powerful. 
Alas! how little did I imagine I should see 
him no more for so long—so black a period! 

“When I went to my poor queen, I found 

her spirits still worse and worse . . . The 
princess royal soon returned. She came in 
cheerfully, and gave in German, a history 
of the airing, and one that seemed comfort- 
ing. 
e Soon after suddenly arrived the Prince 
of Wales. He came into the room. He 
had just quitted Brighthelmstone. Some- 
thing passing within scemed to render this 
meeting awfully distant on both sides. She 
asked if he should not return to Brighthelm- 
stone. He answered, ‘ Yes; the next day.’ 
He desired to speak with her; they retired 
together.” 


This day, the 5th of November, of which 
Miss Burney has thus described the earlier 
portion, proved to be the first of the king’s 
disorder, when its real nature could be no 
longer mistaken or concealed. For that 
afternoon the king, at dinner with the royal 


into violent hysterics. 

Next morning, the €th, when Miss Burney 
rose, she found that the equerries and gen- 
tlemen in attendance had sat up next his 
chamber door all night, and there were like- 
wise all the pages dispersed in the passages 
and ante-rooms ; “ and oh,” she adds, * what 
horror in every face I met!” 

Besides Sir George Baker, who continued 
in close attendance, a physician of the high- 
est eminence—Dr. Warren—had been sent 
for by express. When, however, he came 
the king positively refused to see him, 
“This was terrible,” writes Miss Burney, 
“But the king was never so despotic; no‘ 
one dared oppose him. He would not listen 
to a word, though when unopposed he was 
still all gentleness and benignity to every 
one around him... . He kept talking un- 
ceasingly ; although his voice was so lost in 
hoarseness and weakness it was rendered 
almost inarticulate.” 

Expresses had of course gone up also to 
Mf. Pitt. His grief may be easily imagined; 
but his anxiety was not less than his grief. 
He saw at once the difficulties that rose be- 
fore him in the event that the king’s reason 
should continue clouded, and yet his life be 
spared. In such a case there were strong 
grounds for imposing some restrictions on a 
regency. Yet how could such restrictions 
be imposed unless by Act of Parliament? 
and how could any Act of Parliament be 
passed without a king to give his assent? 
Thus, in one sense, a limited regency seemed 
requisite, while in another sense it seemed 
impossible. 

Pitt, however, applied himself at once to 
all the measures in his power. This same 
afternoon he sent expresses to summon the 
cabinet ministers who were absent from 
town. Here is his letter to the Marquis of 


Stafford, Lord Privy Seal. 


“Grosvenor Square, Nov. 6, 1788, 6 P.M. 
“ My dear Lord,—I write from Lord Car- 
marthen’s, having just heard an account from 
Windsor, by which I learn that the king’s 
disorder, which has for some days given us 
much uneasiness, has witain a few hours 
taken so serious a turn, that I think myself 
obliged to lose no time in apprising your 
lordship of it. 
“The accounts are sent under consider- 





family, broke forth into positive delirium, 


able alarm, and therefore do not state the 
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symptoms very precisely ; but from what I 
learn, there is too much reason to fear that 
they proceed from a fever, which has settled 
on the brain, and which may produce imme- 
diate danger to his majesty’s life. You will 
easily conceive the pain I suffer in being 
obliged to send your lordship this intelli- 
gence; but as you may possibly think it 
right, under such circumstances, to be on 
the spot as soon as possible, I thought no 
time should be lost in letting you know the 
situation. 
“Tam, with great regard, &c., 
“WW. Prez.” 


On the same day Pitt also wrote to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden Palace, and 
here is the extract from his letter which the 
bishop gives :— 


“The effect. most to be dreaded is on the 
understanding. If this lasts beyond a cer- 
tain time, it will produce the most difficult 
and delicate crisis imaginable, in making 
provision for the Government to go on. It 
must, however, be yet some weeks before 
that can require decision; but the interval 
will be a truly anxious one. You shall hear 
again soon; but if in the course of a few 
days you could spare the time to come to 
town, I should be very glad to talk with you, 
as there will be a thousand particulars you 
must wish to know, which I cannot write. 
I shall not stir from hence, except for going 
to inquire at Windsor.” 


The bishops adds :— 


“T went to town immediately, and late at 
night found Mr. Pitt expecting a messenger 
every moment with the account of the king’s 
death; but the intelligence, which did not 
arrive till two in the morning, proved more 
favorable.” 


During the night which followed there 
were many anxjous watchers in the apart- 
ment next to the royal sufferer’s. The 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the 
physicians, and the gentlemen of the royal 
household, sat on chairs and lay on sofas 
round the room. All were in dead silence, 
and amidst the partial darkness the two 
princes were still to be distinguished by their 
stars, 

Next day, 7th of November, towards seven 
in the morning, when the queen was already 
dressed, but Miss Burney was still attending 
her, the Prince of Wales came hastily into 
her majesty’s chamber, and then, in Miss 
Burney’s presence, gave “a very energetic 
history” of the preceding night. The king 
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had risen some hours before daylight, and 
insisted on walking into the next apartment, 
There he was utterly amazed at finding, in- 
stead of the mere solitude which he ex- 
pected, the large assemblage of his family 
and household. With some haste, he de- 
manded what they all did there. Sir George 
Baker was exhorted in whispers by the gen- 
tlemen near him, and even, it would seem, 
by the Prince of Wales, to lead the king 
back to his chamber ; but he had not cour- 
age, and he seems, indeed, to have well de- 
served the character which the king pres- 
ently gave him, when his majesty pinned 
him in a corner and told him he was only an 
old woman. No one else dared approach 
his majesty, and this most painful scene con- 
tinued a considerable time. At length the 
queen’s vice-chamberlain, Colonel Stephen 
Digby, an old servant of their majesties, re- 
solved to act. He went boldly up, and tak- 
ing the king by the arm, entreated him to 
go to bed; but finding entreaties in vain, 
began to draw his majesty along, and to say 
he must go. ‘I will not,” cried the king, 
“TJ will not! Who are you?” “I am 
Colonel Digby, sir,” he answered, “and 
your majesty has been very good to me, and 
now I am going to be very good to you; for 
you must come to bed, sir—it is necessary 
to your life.” And then, continued the 
Prince of Wales in his narrative, the king 
was so surprised that he allowed himself to 
be drawn along as gently as a child, and 
thus was he brought back to his chamber. 

Here, then, was the turning point. This 
was the precise moment when ceased the 
‘dominion of a sovereign over his subjects, 
and when began, on the contrary, the domin- 
ion of sound minds over an unsound one. 
Here, then, let history pause. So long as 
the king continued a public character, it is 
her right and her duty to record his course; 
not so to explore the dismal secrets of his 
enforced and lonely sick room. 

It may therefore suffice to say, in general 
terms, that during the next few days the 
king became greatly worse, both in mind 
and body. Not only seemed his reason lost, 
but his life in imminent danger. Then, in 
those hours of suspense and anguish at 
Windsor, came to light some further revela- 
tions of his growing malady. The queen 
had sent for Dr. Warren, soon after his first 





arrival, and felt it her duty to inform him 
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privately that for some time past she had | 
more than suspected the real situation of the 
king. The Duke of York had met the king 
on Monday the 3d, after his majesty had 
been on horseback for some hours, and the 
king, drawing his son aside, had burst into 
tears and given utterance to the simple, but 


most affecting words, “I wish to God I!. 


might die, for I am going mad!” 

The physicians in daily attendance—and 
within a fortnight their number had been in- 
creased to four—were of course guarded and 
cautious in their expressed opinions. But 
among the members of the royal household 
the belief was most strongly prevalent that 
there was little or no prospect of the king’s 
recovery. The queen withdrew to her own 
chamber, and passed the whole day in patient 
sorrow with her daughters. The entire di- 
rection of the household devolved upon the 
Prince of Wales, and nothing at Windsor was 

done but by direction of his royal highness. 
‘ $0 great and awful an affliction, and so 
deep a responsibility resulting from it, could 
not fail to impress even the least earnest 
minds. 

“The prince was frightened, and was 
blooded yesterday.” So wrote one of the 
Grenville cousins who was at Windsor on 
the 7th.*... 

Meanwhile the illness of the king and its 
real nature could not be kept secret. The 
tidings of it flew far and wide throughout 
the country, everywhere exciting the utmost 
sympathy and sorrow. Then did it become 
apparent how strong and deeply rooted was 
in truth at this period the popularity of 
George the Third, and how thoroughly had 
passed away from it the clouds of earlier 
years. By the queen’s direction, Colonel 
Digby had written to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, suggesting that there should be 
offered up public prayers for the king’s re- 
covery. A form of prayer was accordingly 
framed at Lambeth Palace, and ordered to 
be used in all the churches, and the manner 
in which the various congregations through 
the kingdom joined in this act of worship 
clearly evinced the sincerity and the strength 
of their affliction. 

Other manifestations of the same feeling 
were not all as commendable. Thus the 
physicians in attendance on the king received 
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answer for the safety of their monarch with 
their lives. On one occasion, Sir George 
Baker was stopped in his carriage by the 
mob, and required to give an account of the 
king’s state. Poor Sir George faltered out 
that it was a bad one; on which there arose 
a furious cry: ‘‘ The more shame for you!” * 


Soon afterwards a case of much difficulty 
arose at Windsor. There was a strong and 
just desire to remove his majesty to Kew. 
In the first place the distance of Windsor 
from London was most inconvenient to the 
physicians in attendance ; secondly, and this 
was the main if not the only reason put for- 
ward by themselves, it was most essential 
that the king should have, as he might have 
at Kew and could not at Windsor, a private 
garden, where, whenever his health per- 
mitted, he might take exercise without being 
overlooked or observed. But, on the other 
hand, the king showed the most extreme re- 
pugnance to leave Windsor. It was thought 
that even in his distracted state the advice 
of his confidential servants would have 
weight with him, and the necessity of com- 
pulsion be thus avoided. Accordingly, on 
the 28th, a privy council was held at Wind- 
sor, when the physicians were formally ex- 
amined, all agreeing that the removal of his 
majesty to Kew was a point of the most 
pressing importance. 

For the scene that followed, as for some 
of the preceding, I adopt the graphic descrip- 
tion of Miss Burney :— 

“ Inexpressible was the alarm of every one 
lest the king, if he recovered, should bear a 
lasting resentment against the authors and 
promoters of this journey. To give it there- 
fore every possible sanction, it was decreed 
that he should be seen both by the chan- 
cellor and“Mr. Pitt. The chancellor went 
into his presence with a tremor such as be- 
fore he had been only accustomed to inspire, 
and when he came out he was so extremely 
affected by the state in which he saw his 
royal master and patron, that the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and his feet had difficulty 
to support him. Mr. Pitt was more com- 
posed, but expressed his grief with so much 
respect and attachment, that it added new 
weight to the universal admiration with 
which he is here beheld.” 

But whatever may have passed at these 
most painful interviews, it was found that 





every day a number of threatening letters to 
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they had not surmounted the morbid aver- 
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sion of the king to the change required. “ In 
what a situation was the house!” exclaims 
Miss Burney; “ princes, equerries, physi- 
cians, pages—all conferring, whispering, 
plotting, and caballing how to induce the 
king to set off!” Recourse was now had to 
a no less painful stratagem. The king had 
for some time been most earnestly pressing 
to see the queen and the princesses, but this 
the physicians had deemed it necessary to 
refuse him. It was then decided that the 
royal ladies should proceed early next morn- 
ing to Kew; that the king should be in- 
formed of their departure by the physicians : 
and that if, as they expected, he should 
doubt their assertion, he might be suffered 
to go through the apartments and ascertain 
the fact for himself. Next a promise was to 
be made his majesty that on rejoining the 
members of his family at Kew he should be 
permitted to see them. On this promise 
George III. did consent to the journey, agd 
it did take place. But on coming to Kew 
the promise under which he had acted was 
not fulfilled ; and the result—as might surely 
have been foreseen—was that same night a 
paroxysm of much increased severity.* 

On the 4th of December the Parliament 
met in most anxious expectation. Mr. Pitt 
in the one house, and Lord Camden in the 
other, laid upon the table the Report of the 
Examination [of the physicians attending the 
king] before the Privy Council, and moved 
that it should be taken into consideration on 
the 8th. At the same time the Prime Min- 
ister gave notice that he should propose the 
appointment of a committee to search for 
precedents. Mr. Fox suggested a doubt (as 
Mr. Vyner had before him) whether it was 
quite consistent with the dignity of Parlia- 
ment to make a report from the Privy Coun- 
cil the groundwork of their proceedings on 
a question of such extreme importance. Pitt 
declared that he was anxious to afford the 
most ample information, but pointed out 
that the Privy Council could take evidence 
upon oath, which a Committee of the Com- 
mons could not. 

Meanwhile it had become apparent to the 
small circle of the king’s confidential ser- 
vants, that, eminent as were the physicians 
in attendance, they had up to this time alto- 
gether failed in effecting any mitigation of 
his symptoms. Might not greater benefit 


* Vol. i., p. 898, 
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follow from the treatment of some one who 
had more specially applied himself to the 
cure of mental maladies ? Foremost among 
such practitioners in public fame stood Dr. 
Francis Willis, a clergyman and rector of 
Wapping. By a somewhat unusual combi- 
nation of duties he had, during twenty-eight 
years, kept an asylum for insane persons at 
his residence in Lincolnshire. His name 
was first brought forward by Mrs. Harcourt, 
the wife of one of the equerries, General, 
afterwards Earl, Harcourt. She drew up a 
paper stating her knowledge of his merits 
from his successful treatment of her mother. 
On the 28th of November, this paper being 
laid before the prince, the Duke of York, the 
chancellor, and Pitt, it was determined that 
Willis should be sent for. Accordingly he 
was summoned by express to Kew. He 
came accompanied by his two sons, one of 
whom, Dr. John Willis, was a professed phy- 
sician; and on the 5th of December he had 
his first interview with the royal sufferer. 

From the first Dr. Willis formed a highly 
favorable opinion of the case. “ Had I been 
consulted in the first instance,” he frankly 
said, “ his majesty’s illness would have been 
of very short duration.” He adopted at 
once a different course of treatment. He 
laid aside all false pretences, all petty vexa- 
tions, all unnecessary restraints. He thought 
that in this case no violence need be appre- 
hended, and that no suspicion should be 
shown. The king had been denied a razor 
at his toilet, and a knife and fork at his 
table. These were at once restored to him, 
and in Dr. Willis’ presence were freely 
used.. The good effects of this altered treat- 
ment speedily appeared. As yet the delu- 
sions continued unabated, but far greater 
calmness and composure, as also better 
health, were attained. 

Under these circumstances both the queen 
and Mr. Pitt were disposed to place great 
confidenee in Dr. Willis. He was consid- 
ered as mainly responsible for the conduct 
of the case. Taking up his residence with 
his sons in the palace at Kew, he had the 
constant care of the king’s person, while the 
other physicians only paid their visits by ro- 
tation and at stated times. 

On the 8th, at the next meeting of the 


House, Pitt adverted to the suggestions 


which had been made of appointing a Par- 
liamentary Committee to examine the physi- 
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cians, and declared himself willing to accede | 
to it, observing that there was now a stronger | 
reason for it than at the last debate, since 
some new physicians had been recently 
called in. Accordingly there was named, 
with general assent, a committee of twenty- 
one, comprising the most distinguished mem- 
bers from both sides. A similar motion was 
made and carried in the lords, and each 
committee completed its examination in a 
single day. All the physicians, in their evi- 
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riod no part of his majesty’s mental disorder 
would remain. For some time Dr. Warren 
was reluctant to acknowledge any real im- 
provement in the face of his gloomy predic- 
tions. But ere long he was overpowered by 
the force of facts. The public bulletin of 
the 12th of February mentioned “ progres- 
sive amendment,” and that of the 17th “a 
state of convalescence.” 

Still Pitt and Lord Thurlow, feeling the 
magnitude of the point at issue, hesitated. 











dence, agreed that there were good hopes | But Dr. Willis was clear in his own opinion. 
of the king’s recovery, but that no probable | He sought an interview with Lord Thurlow, 
period for it could be named. Yet the de-|and repeated that opinion in the strongest 
gree of these hopes was not the same in all, iterms. As the story was afterwards told by 
and here again party spirit crept in. Dr.|one of his sons, Dr. Willis actually ‘bul- 
Warren was closely connected with Fox and lied” the chancellor before he could make 
Fox’s friends, and it was observed that his | him stir in the matter. 
prognostics were far less sanguine than those; On the 19th, however, a Cabinet was held, 
of Dr. Willis. Thus the names of these two and in consequence of the decision which 
physicians became, as it were, watchwords | was there adopted, the chancellor, that same 
on each side; the Ministerial party relying ‘evening, rose in the House of Lords, and 
on the special experience of Willis, while the | announcing the auspicious news, proposed 
Opposition party might allege the high au- ‘that the Committee on the Regency Bill 
thority of Warren. should be put off till the 23d. “ And,” 
On the 10th of December Mr. Pitt pre- Miss Burney adds, “ this evening, for the 
sented to the House the Report of these ex- | first time, the king came up-stairs to drink 
aminations, and observed that the king’s tea with the queen and princesses in the 
present incapacity for business having now drawing-room. Huzza! huzza!” 
been ascertained by a committee of their| On that afternoon also Pitt wrote to his 
own members, he should proceed according mother, after several weeks of silence, to 
to his notice, and move that another com- give her the good news :— 
mittee be appointed to search for prece- | “ Thursday, Feb. 19, 1789. 
dents.* ... “ My dear mother,—You will have seen 
The Regency Bill finally passed the House | “7 — = how ven go — from 
of Commons on the 12ta of February. On ¢W as been improving. the public ac- 
the 17th and 18th the peers discussed it in pe ate ee oo opty 
ease The third reading was close /in5+ he is, to all unenne, perfectly well, 
impending, and the chancellor was ready to | and if it were the case of a private man, 
give immediately afterward the substitute | would be immediately declared so. It re- 
for the royal assent. mains only to consider how far he can bear 
But a change was now at hand in the the impression of the state of public busi- 
king’s health, On the 2d of February ‘ness; but, in consequence of these circum- 
Miss Burney met the king by accident for S@0Ces, the Bill will probably be postponed 
the first time since the Sth of November, |i" the House of Lords to-day till Monday ; 
Thame a *'and if the prospect is then confirmed, the 
He was walking in Kew Gardens between plan of the Regency must probably be al- 
the two Doctors Willis, and engaged her in| tered with a view toa very short interval 
conversation for a considerable time. She | indeed, or perhaps wholly laid aside. This 
observed some wildness in his eyes, and aj intelligence will be welcome enough to ex- 
great deal of incoherence in his language. _. i short a and I oe 
From te 6h the improvement grew rp he pen of cmmuniatig i thagh 
end decided. Dr. Willis, who oe daily |much more leisure than even for some time 
communication with Mr. Pitt, declared him- | past under different circumstances. 
self clearly of opinion that after a short pe- “ Ever, my dear mother, ete., 
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On the 20th the chancellor went himself 
to Kew, and had an interview of an hour 
and a quarter with the king. He was with 
his majesty again on the 22d, and reported 
to Pitt that he never at any period had seen 
him more composed, collected, and distinct. 
“On the 23d,”—thus writes Mr. Grenville 
to his brother at Dublin Castle-—“ the two 
princes were at Kew, and saw the king in 
the queen’s apartment. She was present 
the whole time, a precaution for which, God 
knows, there was but too much reason 
They kept him waiting a considerable time 
before they arrived, and after they left him 
drove immediately to Mrs. Armistead’s, in 
Park Street, in hopes of finding Fox there, 
to give him an account of what had passed. 

Later on the same day, the 23d, the king 
wrote his first letter since his illness to Pitt ; 
an excellent letter, as Wilberforce, to whom 
it was shown in confidence, calls it in his 
diary. On the morrow ensued the first in- 
terview between the monarch and the min- 
ister. Pitt, on his return from Kew, called 
upon Grenville, and gave him, in perfect un- 
reserve, an account of what had passed. 
“T was with the king,” he said, * above an 
hour this morning. There was not the 
smallest trace or appearance of any disorder. 
His manner was unusually composed and 
dignified ; but there was no other difference 
whatever from what I had been used to see. 
The king spoke of his disorder as of a thing 
past, and which had left no other impression 
on his mind than that of gratitude for his 

recovery, and a sense of what he owed to 
those who had stood by him. He spoke of 
these in such a manner as brought tears into 
his eyes; but with that degree of affection 
of mind there was not the least appearance 
of his disorder. After I had left his maj- 
esty, I conversed with Willis, who told me 
that he now thought the king quite well; 
that he could not perceive the least trace 
remaining of his malady.” * ° 

In the summer, the king, being adv ised to 
confirm his health by some sea-bathing, 
went to Weymouth, accompanied by the 
queen and princesses. His mode of life 
upon the coast is thus described: “ He usu- 
ally rises at six, walks the Parade till eight, 
takes breakfast before ten, rides till three, 
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with the queen and princesses till late in 
the evening, provided the weather be fine. 
Sometimes the scene was varied by a sailing 
party on the sea, or an excursion inland: 
and their majesties visited both Exeter and 
Plymouth before they returned to Wind- 
sor. 9% 

1801. — In the middle of February the 
king fell ill. His illness was at first no more 
than a feverish cold. On the 17th he saw 
Mr. Addington, and on the 18th he saw the 


-| Duke of Portland. With the latter he talked 


very calmly on the general aspect of state 
affairs. ‘ For myself,” said his majesty, “I 
am an old Whig; and I consider those 
statesmen who made barrier-treaties and 
conducted the ten last years of the Succes- 
sion War the ablest we ever had.” The 
duke only noticed as unusual that the king 
spoke in a loud tone of voice. But it is re- 
markable in this conversation that George 
III. discerned, what since his time has be- 
come much more apparent, how, not by any 
sudden change, but by the gradual progress 
of events, the Whig party has drifted away 
from its first position in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and come round to occupy the origi- 
nal ground of its opponents. 

The king’s calmness in this interview did 
not long continue. A most grievous calam- 
ity was now impending over him from all the 
agitation and anxiety which he had just sus- 
tained. After an interval of twelve years 
his mind was once more deranged. The 
Duke of Portland was with him again on 
the 20th, and was then extremely alarmed. 
Next day, that is, on Saturday the 21st, the 
mental alienation was plainly manifested. 
On the Sunday Mr. Addington was for a 
short time admitted to his chamber, and 
afterwards reported to Mr. Pitt that he 
found the king collected on some points, but 
wandering on others. Unhappily the symp- 
toms, instead of diminishing, increased, and 
became at last not less acute than in 1788. 

It is said that one of the earliest symp- 
toms which the king publicly showed of his 
mental affliction was in Chapel, and it may 
have been on this very Sunday. He re- 
peated in a loud voice, and with extraordi- 
nary emphasis, as though referring to his 
own accession, in 1760, the well-known verse 





dines at four, and resumes the promenade 
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in the Morning Service: “ Forty years long 
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was I grieved with this generation, and said: 
It is a people that do err in their hearts, for 
they have not known MY ways.” 

On the Monday the king was for many 
hours without speaking, and, it would seem, 
unconscious of what passed around him. 
Towards the evening he came to himself, 
and then said, ‘‘ I am better now, but I will 
remain true to the Church.” Thus at every 
intermission of his malady his mind at once 
reverted to the first cause of his distress. 
By an order of the Privy Council, public 
prayers were offered up for his majesty’s 
recovery, and the three Doctors Willis were 
summoned to his aid. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, however, Lord 
Loughborough, as still holding the Great 
Seal, thought himself justified by the public 
exigency, in going to Buckingham Palace 
and obtaining the king’s signature to a Com- 
mission for giving the Royal Assent to an 
Act of Parliament. That Act was for the 
repeal of the Brown Bread Bill, which, as I 
have elsewhere shown, was passed in haste 
at the close of the preceding year, and which 
had been found very mischievous in prac- 
tice. There is no doubt that all parties now 
concurred in desiring its repeal, and that a 
delay of that repeal would have been injuri- 
ous; yet even this consideration scarcely 
suffices to vindicate the course which, under 
such circumstances, the chancellor pursued. 
On returning from the palace, his lordship 
said that when he had carried the Brown 
Bread Act to the king, his majesty was in 
the possession of his understanding. But 
this was only his lordship’s public declara- 
tion. To Mr. Rose, as toa private friend, 
he owned that he had not seen the king at 
all. He had sent in the Commission to 
his majesty by Dr. Willis, who brought it 
back signed, and told him that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the royal signa- 
ture to a dozen papers respecting which’ no 
detailed statements were necessary. 

During many days the king’s malady did 
not abate. During many days he was una- 
ble to see his ministers, either the late or 
the new, or even the queen and the prin- 
cesses. Meanwhile the Government was in 
a most anomalous, nay, unprecedented state. 
Here was one Cabinet in progress of forma- 
tion, and sanctioned by the king. Here was 


another Cabinet which had resigned; but 
still holding the seals of office, and alone 
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competent to do any official act. Here was 
Mr. Addington, Prime Minister de jure. 
Here was Mr. Pitt, Prime Minister de facto. 
It was only by the entire cordiality at this 
time between the two statesmen that confu- 
sion was avoided. They held several famil- 
iar conferences on the painful, but, as it 
seemed, unavoidable and close-impending 
question of a Regency.* . . . 
On the 2d of March there was a crisis in 
the king’s disorder. His majesty was so ill 
that his life was almost despaired of; but 
having sunk into sleep, which continued for 
some hours, he awoke much refreshed, and 
from that time steadily mended. ‘On the 
whole,” says Mr. Rose in his journal of the 
3d, “ the alteration for the better appeared 
to be most extraordinary. The king was 
thought so well that the queen and the prin- 
cesses took an airing in their carriages. 
This account was brought to Mr. Pitt, while 
in bed, before eight o’clock, by Mr. Adding- 
ton. Mr. Addington came again 
to Mr. Pitt late in the day, when I was with 
him, and said the accounts from the queen’s 
house continued as favorable as possible.” 
During the next two days the king’s 
health continued, though slowly, to improve. 
Nevertheless, on the 5th Pitt felt it neces- 
sary to consider seriously with his Treasury 
intimates how far it would be impossible to 
prolong the Jnterregnum. It was absolutely 
requisite to obtain, without much further 
delay, the rayal sanction to the foreign 
despatches, and the royal assent to the Par- 
liamentary Bills. Pitt came to the conclu- 
sion that unless his majesty should be quite 
well before the 12th, that was the latest day 
to which he could defer an examination of 
the physicians either before the Privy Coun- 
cil or the House of Commons. In that case 
a Regency Bill might be brought in on the 
14th, and might pass by the 23d. This was 
on the supposition that it would be unop- 
posed. And Mr. Pitt thought that it would 
not be safe to defer the inquiry of the phy- 
sicians even till the 12th, unless it could be 
ascertained that no delay would be created. 
All questions of Regency, however, were 
set at rest bythe king’s convalescence. Itis 
remarkable that the first favorable change 
was due to Mr. Addington, not, indeed, in 
kis political, but rather in his filial capacity. 
He remembered to have heard from his 
* Vol. iii. p. 292, et seq. 
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father, the eminent physician, that a pillow 
filled with hops would sometimes induce 
sleep when all other remedies had failed ; 
and the experiment, being tried upon the 
king, was attended with complete success. 
Some persons have supposed that a rumor 
of this fortunate prescription gave rise to 
the nickname of “‘ The Doctor,” which, some 
months later, was almost universally ap- 
plied to Mr. Addington; but I doubt 
whether the report was ever so prevalent 
as to produce that popular taunt, which was 
only, I conceive, a reminiscence of his 
father’s profession. 

On Friday, the 6th of March, the king, | 
though much reduced in strength, was clear 
and calm in mind. He sat for some time 
with the queen and the princesses. He de- 
sired Dr. Thomas Willis to write an account 
of his convalescence to Mr. Addington, to 
Lord Eldon, and to Mr. Pitt. With re- 
spect to Mr. Pitt, his majesty used the fol- 
lowing words: “ Tell him I am now quite 
well—quite recovered from my illness ; but 
what has he not to answer for who is the 
cause of my having been ill at all?” [Re- 
ferring to Mr. Pitt’s conduct on the Catholic 
question. ] 

Pitt was deeply affected. It had given to 
him and to his colleagues, who were retiring 
from the Cabinet, most heartfelt pain to find 
that their conscientious course of duty had 
been the means of bringing upon their royal 
master this heavy and unforeseen affliction. 
Lord Malmesbury has an entry as follows 
in his journal, under the date of the 25th 
of February: “ Lord Spencer very much 
hurt at what has passed, and feeling a great 
deal for the share he has had in it; and 
Pitt, though too haughty to confess it,.feels 
also a great deal.”* . . . 

1°94.—On the 12th or 13th of February, 
Lord, Malmesbury states, the king (after 
having taken cold by remaining in wet 
clothes longer than should be) had symp- 
toms of the gout. He could not attend on 
the queen’s birthday, though he appeared in 
the evening at an assembly at the queen’s 
house; he was too lame to walk without a 
cane; and his manner struck me as so un- 
usual and incoherent, that I could not help 
remarking it to Lord Pelham, who, the next 
day (for I went away early) told me that he 
had, in consequence of my remark, attended 
* Vol. iii. p. 801. 
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to it, and that it was too plain the king was 
beginning to be unwell. Lord Pelham, who 
played that evening with the queen, added 
that her anxiety was manifest, since she 
never kept her eyes off the king during the 
whole time the party lasted. 

The king was at first attended only by his 
household physician. He had conceived a 
strong dislike to the Doctors Willis, from 
the treatment which they had found requi- 
site in his malady three years before—a 
feeling very frequent with persons in that 
afflicted condition. At his urgent request, 
as his illness increased, another physician, 
Dr. Symonds, was called in. For two days 
his majesty’s life was in danger, and for at 
least a week the derangement of his mind 
was complete. By degrees he began to 
rally, but more slowly and with a greater 
tendency to relapse than either in 1789 or 
1801.*. . . 

In May the mental state of the king con- 
tinued to be a matter of anxiety. Mr. Pitt 
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‘noticed some increase of agitation on the 


10th and later in the month. 

The Duke [of Portland] told Lord 
Malmesbury that he had little doubt of 
the king doing well. Quiet would set him 
right, and nothing else. Not quite so san- 
guine was Mrs. Harcourt, who came to see 


|Lord Malmesbury the next day. She said 


that the king was apparently quite well, 
when speaking to his ministers, or to those 
who kept him a little in awe, but that to his 
family and dependants his language was in- 
coherent and harsh, quite unlike his usual 
character. He had made capricious changes 
everywhere, from the lord chamberlain to 
the grooms and footmen. He had turned 
away the queen’s favorite coachman, made 
footmen grooms, and vice-versd: and, what 
was still worse, because more notorious, had 
removed lords of the bedchamber without 
a shadow of reason. All this, said Mrs. 
Harcourt, afflicts the royal family beyond 
measure. The princesses are quite sinking 
under it. 

The 27th of May, on which Lord Malmes- 
bury wrote these last entries in his journal, 
supplied another proof that even a mere 
trifle might still throw the king’s mind from 
off its balance. Going down to Windsor 
on the 26th, his carriage was followed some 
way, and loudly cheered by a party of Eton 
* Vol. iv. p. 119. 
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boys. This had such an effect upon his! majesty at ‘Weymouth. He “urged anew, 
majesty, that when he met a different party | but quite in vain, all the arguments he 
of the boys next morning, he said to them, | could, stopping short only at the point when 
“T have always been partial to your school. he feared lest he might disturb the health 
I have now the additional motive of grati-' or the mind of his royal master.” * 
tude for being so. In future I shall be an | A day or two prior to this interview, the 
anti- Westminster.” ‘king addressed a brief note to Mr. Pitt, 
Yet Mr. Rose, from whom we derive this | which terminated with the following remark : 
story, declares that when on the 5th of June | “ His majesty’s sight will not allow him to 
he attended a Council to kiss the king’s | add more, as, though he gains some ground, 
hand, on his appointment—which was the he can neither read what is written to him 
first time he had seen his majesty since his | nor what he writes.” 
recovery—“ the king spoke to me for about | Towards the end of October, 1810, the 
ten minutes, and I never saw him more en- | king’s mind became again disordered, and 
tirely composed and collected ; if anything, | from this attack he never recovered, contin- 
less hurried in his manner than usual.” * | uing in a state of mental incapacity until his 
1805, J uly 1.—His majesty was now suf- 29th January, 1820, in the eighty-second 
fering under a grievous calamity, the most! year of his age. “ All history,” touchingly 
grievous in this world perhaps, or second says the author of the “Four Georges,” 
only to the mental aberrations which he had ‘ presents no sadder figure than that of the 
also undergone. He was beginning to lose old man, blind and deprived of reason, wan- 
his sight. One eye was almost entirely dering through the rooms of his palace, 
darkened, and the other grew less and less addressing imaginary parliaments, review- 
clear. There was a hope, but as it proved ing fancied troops, holding ghostly courts. 
not well founded, that the advance of the I have seen his picture as it was taken at 
cataract would leave scope hereafter for a this time, hanging in the apartment of his 
successful operation. Meanwhile the king daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hom- 
bore his distress with the greatest fortitude bourg—amidst books and Windsor furni- 
and resignation. |ture, anda hundred fond reminiscences of 
In a letter to Mr. Pitt, dated from Wey- her English home. The poor old father is 
mouth, August 26, 1804, the king says: represented. in a purple gown, his snowy 
“ As to Mr. Pitt’s inquiries as to the king’s beard falling over his breast—the star of his 
health, it is perfectly good, and the quict of famous Order still idly shining on it. He 
the place and salubrity of the air must daily was not only sightless: he became utterly 
increase his strength. By the advice of deaf. All light, all reason, all sound of 
Sir Francis Milman who is here, the king human voices, all the pleasures of this world 
will bathe in the tepid bath, in lieu of going of God, were taken from him. Some slight 
into the open sea. His majesty feels this a lucid moments he had, in one of which the 
sacrifice, but will religiously stick to this queen, desiring to see him, entered the 
advice, but does not admire the reasoning, room, and found him singing a hymn, and 
as it is grounded on sixty-six being too far accompanying himself on the harpsichord. 
advanced i in life for that remedy proving effi-. When he had finished, he knelt down and 
cacious.” { | pray ed aloud for her, and then for his fam- 
In September, Mr. Pitt, in the hope “that | ily, and then for the nation, concluding with 
the experience of the past year might make a prayer for himself, that it might please 
the king less adverse to his counsels for an | God to avert this heavy calamity from him, 
extended basis of administration,” had an but if not, to give him resignation to sub- 
interview, of three hours’ duration, with his mit. He then burst into tears, and his rea- 
son again fled.” 


* Vol. iv. p. 194. t Vol. iv. p. 
* Vol. iv. p. 834, 


$ Vol. iv. Appendiz, p. xviii. 





| death, which occurred at Windsor on the ° 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE ROMAN BOOK-TRADE UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR GEORGE LEWIS. 


In my Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History, vol. i. p. 197, in com- 
menting upon a passage of Niebuhr, which 
speaks of popular books being current at 
Rome in the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
city (354—154 B.c.), I made the following 
remarks :— 


“ The penury of writing materials, and the 
absence of all literary habits among the 
Romans before the second Punic war, forbid 
the idea that there could have been at that 
time any popular books, historical or other- 
wise, in general circulation. Even under 
the Empire, the number of copies of a book 
was probably very inconsiderable. It may 
be doubted whether there ever were a hun- 
dred copies of Virgil or Horace in existence 
at any one time before the invention of 
printing.” 

Mr. Merivale, in his History of the Ro- 
mans under the Empire, vol. vi. p. 238, 
dwells upon the facilities afforded by the in- 
stitution of slavery for the multiplication of 
copies of books, in antiquity, and he prop- 
erly calls my attention to the discussion of 
the subject in the work of Adolf Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Denk-und Glaubens-Freiheit 
im ersten Jahrhundert der Kaiserherrschaft, 
(Berlin, 1847), with reference to the opin- 
ion which I had expressed in the passage 
above quoted. 

I was acquainted with the work in ques- 
tion, but had forgotten the discussion to 
which Mr. Merivale adverts. I propose 
therefore to remedy my omission by an ex- 
amination of the chapter in Adolf Schmidt’s 
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the subject, he supports by numerous and 
detailed arguments, which I will proceed to 
state and examine. 

In the first place, he calls attention to the 
copiousness of ancient literature, and main- 
tains that the number of literary produc- 
tions was greater in antiquity than at the 
present time. What modern nation, he 
asks, could, like the Greeks, show a list of 
150 comic poets, and of 1,500 original com- 
edies? He refers to a passage of Dionysius, 
who speaks of the “tens of thousands” of 
Greek writers on ancient Roman history ;* 
and to the 700,000 books attributed to the 
Alexandrine library. 

We must, however, distinguish between 
the number of writers, and of their literary 
works, and the number of copies of each 
work ; it is conceivable that literary produc- 
tions may have been numerous, but that the 
number of copies of each may have been 
small. Every reader of Atheneus must be 
aware that the dramatic poets of Athens 
were numerous and prolific, and that the 
separate dissertations published by the anti- 
quarian writers, often on very minute points, 
formed a large class. But when Dionysius 
mentions the Greek writers on early Roman 
history by “ myriads,” it is clear that he in- 
dulges in a rhetorical hyperbole ; and the ar- 
gument derived from the number of books 
in the Alexandrine library, is not so strong as 
it seems at first sight. The numerical state- 
ments of the ancients were rarely founded 
on actual enumeration, and therefore were 
rarely accurate. In this case, the report 
varies between 700,000 and 400,000.¢ Even 
as to modern libraries, there has been much 
inaccuracy and much exaggeration, owing 





book, concerning “ Literary Intercourse and 
the Book-trade” (c. v. p. 109—155). 


to the want of actual enumeration, as was 
shown by Mr. Panizzi in his evidence before 
the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Brit- 


He begins by affirming that a prejudice, |.) Museum. Moreover, we are not to sup- 


founded on ignorance, prevails, even among | 
scholars, with respect to the multiplication 
of books in ancient Greece and Rome; he 
undertakes to prove that the literary activ- 
ity of antiquity was not far removed from 
that of our own time, and was far greater 
than that of the middle ages. He holds that 





thousands of copies of an ancient classic 
must have been in existence, for one to 
escape the destructive barbaaism of the me- 
dieval period. This opinion, which differs 
widely from the ordinarily received belief on 





pose that “ books,” in the sense of the en- 
tire works of a single author, are meant. 
The Latin word volumen, meant either a 
separate roll of papyrus or parchment, or it 
meant a division of a work, such as a single 

* i. 6. 

+ Gell. vi. 17, fixes the number of books in the 
Alexandrine library “ ad millia ferme voluminum 
septingenta.’”” Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16, also 
speaks of “ septingenta voluminum millia.”? The 
number of books destroyed in the conflagration of 
the Alexandrine library was reported by Livy at 
400,000.—Sen, De Trang. An. c. 9; Orosius, vi. 
15 ; Compare Reimar on Dio Cass. xlii. 88 
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book of Livy’s History. In this context it 
evidently meant rolls; and the works of a 
voluminous writer, such as Plato, Aristotle, 
Ephorus, Sophocles, or Menander, would 
each consist of many such rolls. From this 
statement, the number of separate works, or 
of separate writers, cannot be determined. 

Schmidt next calls attention to the Ro- 
man custom of readings by the author of his 
poetical or prose compositions, to a large 
audience of listeners.* This practice, which 
prevailed to a great extent in the early part 
of the Empire, may prove the diffusion of 
literary tastes among the educated Romans ; 
but it is unquestionable evidence of the pau- 





by, or surrendered to, the Government, 
proves nothing as to the number of any one 
collection. Two thousand is the total num- 
ber of this class of writings, which the Gov- 
ernment of Augustus was able to seize. 
Predictions were viewed with great jealousy 
by the Roman Government ; the procuring 
of astrological or other prophecies was made 
a crime, and subjected to severe punishment, 
by the Imperial legislation. 

The measure of Augustus and its results, 
should rather be compared with the incident 
at Ephesus, described in the Acts of the 
Apostles,* when, in consequence of St. Paul’s 


preaching, the possessors of magical books 





city and dearness of books. Nobody who | voluntarily brought them forward, and burnt 
could buy a book at a moderate price, would them, to the value of 50,000 pieces of silver ; 
resort to so imperfect and inconvenient a that is, drachme or denarii. If the united 
substitute as an oral communication of its | value of the books on magic at Ephesus 
contents. Accordingly, since the invention | amounted to 50,000 drachmas, we cannot be 
of printing, this practice has ceased. surprised that 2,000 copies of prophecies 
After these preliminary arguments, the | should have been found at Rome. 

author advances to the material part of his| The surrender of the copies of the sacred 
case, and cites passages in which the works | writings in the possession of the African 
of Cicero, Horace, Propertius, and Martial, | Christians, to the Prefect of Africa, in the 
are described as read by the general public \third century, was conducted on so large a 
of Rome, and as even circulating widely in | scale, that the weaker brethren who com- 
the provinces. He thinks that the copies of plied with this persecuting edict, received 
the works of these authors must have been | the name of traditores.t 

reckoned, not by hundreds, but by thou-| A strict perquisition for magical books 
sands. In support of this view he appeals to | was likewise made in the reign of Valens, 
the fact that Augustus seized two thousand | and many persons burnt their entire libra- 
copies of a single work, the poems of the | ries, lest some book should be found in them 
pseudo-Sibyl, and destroyed them.t The which would support the accusation of an 
passage of Suetonius, to which reference is | informer.} 

made, shows, however, that the seizure ex-, The Emperor Severus, in like manner, 
tended to all the unauthorized collections of collected all the writings of mystical con- 
prophecies which Augustus could find, and | tents from the Egyptian temples, and locked 
that he spared nothing except the Sibylline them up in the tomb of Alexander the Great 
predictions, which had long been the official ' at Alexandria ;§ and Diocletian is reported 
authority for the Roman State.{ It was a! to have- burnt the books of the Egyptians 


general measure, prohibiting the possession relative to the production of gold and silver, : 


of collections of prophecies by private indi- jn order to prevent them from growing 
viduals, and requiring all copies in private ' wealthy, and therefore formidable to the 
hands to be given up.§ The number seized Romans.|| 

* Pages 112—116. The author further appeals to an anecdote 








{ Page 118. 

t Quicquid fatidicorum librorum, Greci Latin- 
ique generis, nullis vel parum idoneis auctoribus, 
vulgo ferebatur, supra duo millia, contracta un- 
dique, cremavit ; ac solos retinuit Sibyllinos ; hos 
quoque, delectu habito ; condiditque duobus forulis 
auratis, sub Palatini Apollinis basii—Suet. Oct. 31. 

§ Tacitus states that Tiberius censured the au- 


thorities for receiving a new Sibylline book with- 
out sufficient caution, and proceeds thus :—* Simul | !V- P- 


|ad prattorem urbanum deferrentur neque habere 
privatim liceret.”—Ann, vi. 12. 

* xxxix. 19, Be 
+ See Milman's History of Christianity, vol. ii. 
| pp. 866-7. 
| ¢ Amm. Mare. xxix. 1, 2. 
| § Dio Cass. Ixxv. 13. 
| | Joannes Antiochenus, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vo}, 
i 601, cited by Suidas in AvoxAntuavdg and 


commonefecit, quia multa vana sub nomine celebri | yqueia- This John of Antioch appears to have 
vulgabantur, sanxisse Augustum, quem intra diem | lived in the middle of the seventh century. 
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told of a certain Regulus by Pliny the) readers and transcribers of their own. In 


Younger, in his Epistles :— 


“ Regulus (says Pliny) is a man of prodi- 
gious energy; whatever he does, he does 
with vigor. He has undertaken to mourn 
for his son, and he celebrates his son’s mem- 
ory as no man ever did before. He has 
multiplied representations of him in every 
variety of painting and sculpture. He has 
composed a memoir of his son ; and having 
first’ read it to a large audience, he has 
caused a thousand copies of it to be distrib- 
uted over all Italy and the provinces. Not 
content with this, he has written publicly to 
the decemvirs in the municipia, requesting 
that one of their number, who has the strong- 
est voice, will read it to the people.* 


This must be considered as the eccentric 
act of a rich man ; and it proves nothing as 
to the ordinary operations of trade with re- 
spect to the multiplication of copies. 

Another fact pressed by Schmidt into the 
service of his argument is, the circulation 
of the “ diurna populi Romani” in the prov- 
inces, mentioned by Tacitus,t which he 
compares with modern newspapers. The 
precise nature of these “ acta diurna ” is ob- 
scure and difflcult to determine ; but they 
seem to have been an official publication, and 
to have been meagre in their contents. The 
fragments published by Dodwell, whether 
genuine of spurious, probably afford a tolera- 
ble idea of their real contents.{ It cannot 
be supposed that in the extent either of 
their circulation or of their contents, they 
resembled modern newspapers. 

The secret of the vast extension of the 
book-trade under the Roman Empire is, ac- 
cording to Schmidt, to be explained in a 
single word. That word is slavery. What 
the art of printing does in modern times 
was, he thinks, effected in antiquity by the 
institution of slavery. Every printing press 
which now exists was, he believes, repre- 
sented in the middle ages by a few monks, 
but under the Roman Empire by hundreds, 
or even thousands, of slaves. Every large 
household was, he thinks, provided with 
slaves, who acted as readers and copyists, 
and were as necessary a part of a Roman 
establishment as cooks and carvers. Even 
the Roman ladies were provided with female 

* Ep. iv. 7. 
t Ann. xvi. 22. 
t See Zell, Ueber die Zeitungen der alten Rimer, 


support of the latter assertion, Schmidt re- 
fers to two passages of Juvenal. The first 
is as follows :— 
“ Si nocte maritus 

Aversus jacuit, periit libraria, ponunt 

Cosmete tunicas, tarde venisse Liburnus 

Dicitur, et poenas alieni pendere somni 

Cogitur.” —vi. 475—9. 

In this passage a Roman wife is described 
as inflicting indiscriminate punishment on 
her slaves. The libraria and the cosmete 
undergo the whip. The lady who inflicts 
these punishments has not, however, any 
literary tastes; the libraria* is explained 
by the Latin scholiast as lanipendia; she 
is the slave who weighs out the wool to the 
female slaves—a necessary office ina Roman 
household, where wool-spinning was an ha- 
bitual work. The mistress, or a slave trusted 
by her, weighed out the wool to the working 
slaves, and weighed it again when it was re- 
| turned by them after having undergone the 
| process of spinning. Hence Deianira writes 
to Hercules, in Ovid’s Epistle, alluding to 
his spinning for Omphale :— 
“Non fugis, Alcide, victricem mille laborum 

Rasilibus calathis imposuisse, emanum? 

Crassaque robusto deducis pollice fila, 

Equaque famose pensa rependis hers.” t 
The same poet likewise uses the word pen- 
sum in the description of Lucretia spinning 
with her slave-girls :— 

“Lumen ad exiguum famule data pensa trahe- 
bant.”’—Fast., xi. 741. 

Virgil applies the same word to the task 
weighed out by the chaste Italian house- 
wife :— 

“ Famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso, castum ut servare cubile 
Conjugis, et possit parvos educere natos.” 

, —n., viii. 411. 

In the second passage, ix. 109, there is no 
mention of a Zibraria or of a Roman matron ; 
but the librarius is coupled with the archi- 
magirt and the carptores, and may either be 
a weigher or a copyist. 
Schmidt further states, as a proof of the 
literary curiosity at Rome, that an author 
was often asked for the loan of his manu- 
script, immediately after the public reading, 


* Heroid, ix. 75-8. The word libraria is also 


| yer gee by Wallon, Hist. de ?’ Esclavage dans 
‘Antiquité 
t 





Ferienschriften, Neue Folge, vol. i. 1867. 


_ vol. ii. p. 146. 
These two passages are erroneously referred 
to as vi. 487, ix. 106. 
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and before the publication. The only evi- 
dence cited in support of this assertion is the 
passage of Juvenal, where he speaks of the 
difficulty of getting a living at Rome, with- 
out condescending to dishonorable prac- 
tices :— 
** Mentiri nescio, librum 
Si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere.” 
—iii. 41. 

All that this passage proves is, that if a 
person wished to compliment an author, he 
did not buy his book and praise it, but asked 
him for the loan of a copy. 

Schmidt carries his argument to its legiti- 
mate extent, and undertakes to prove that 
the invention of linen, paper, and of the 
printing press has not facilitated the multi- 
plication of books. 

“Tt is true (he says) that writing is a 
slower process than printing ; but the infer- 
ence that the multiplication of a literary work 
must therefore advance more slowly by writ- 


process than printing, for that writing is a 
quicker operation than setting the press. 
But the question is one of comparative cheap- 
ness, not of comparative speed. It may be 
true that a thousand copyists writing from 
dictation would produce a thousand copies 
|of Milton sooner than a thousand printed 
/copies could be produced. Speed, indeed, 
can be attained in printing by distributing 
‘the matter among numerous compositors, as 
is proved by the reports of a long parlia- 
‘mentary debate which the Times furnishes in 
print within a few hours from its termination. 
‘In general, however, great speed is not an 
| advantage ; and if sufficient time is allowed, 
a few workmen, with the aid of a printing- 
| press, can produce a thousand copies of Mil- 
|ton far more cheaply than they can be pro- 
‘duced by the hand. It may be true that a 
given quantity of manuscript can be copied 
by the hand more quickly than it can be set 
in type by a single individual ; but in the 





ing than bY printing is founded on a fallacy. | case of writing, each copy is an intelligent 
The error arises from confounding the prac- | process, whereas in printing the setting of 
tice of antiquity with that of the middle ages the types is the only intelligent process, 
om of = times. According to the | which has to be performed only once, and 
ater, the transcript is made by a single | the process by which the copies are multi- 
copyist; but according to the former, the|). ;. : 

plied is purely mechanical. 


multiplication was effected by dictation to a | ‘ a rT 
lurality of copyists. The larger capital a The third assumption involved in this com- 


ookseller possessed, the greater was the | parison of copying from dictation with print- 
number of scribes whom he could simulta- | ing is, that the writing materials are of equal 
neously sct in motion with profit, especially | yalue, whereas the price of papyrus or parch- 
if they were slaves, who cost only their main-| ment in antiquity was far greater than of 
tenance and instruction.”—p, 130. paper at present ; and even if the cost of la- 
If this argument were sound, the inven- bor had been the same, an ancient book would 
tions of paper and printing would not have | have been far dearer than a modern book. 
been attended with the mighty consequences! Typography is far more compact than 
which experience proves them to have pro-| writing. Even if the writing materials were 
duced. It rests, however, on several false | of-equal value, the quantity required for a 
assumptions. manuscript would be far greater than would 
In the first place, it assumes that amongst | be required for printing the same composi- 
an intelligent white population such as that | tion. Ifthe ancients had been provided with 
of Europe slave labor is cheaper than free linen paper, they would doubtless have mul- 
labor; but this is an error. With respect tiplied books even without the aid of print- 
to the cheapness of labor, ancient Rome had | ing to a far greater extent than they were 
no advantage over modern France, Germany, | able to do upon papyrus and parchment. The 
or England. | practice of writing on palimpsests proves the 








In the next place, it is to be observed that, 
although dictation to several copyists may 
accelerate the process of copying, yet it does 
not place the work of transcription on a level 
with printing in respect of cost. Schmidt 
maintains that when the number of copies to 
be produced does not exceed that of the copy- 





ists, copying from dictation is a more rapid 


strength of this obstacle. The quantity of 
writing at present for letters, public offices, 
litigation, deeds and contracts, banking, the 
accounts of tradesmen, and schools, is doubt- 
less far greater than it was in antiquity, not- 
withstanding the invention of printing ; the 
institution of a letter post has alone afforded 
a motive for the multiplication of manuscripts 
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far more powerful than existed in any ancient 
state. This is owing to the cheapness and 
abundance of paper. Yet writing by hand 
is an expensive process as compared with 
printing. To copy the Bible at law station- 
er’s prices would cost above £70. 

Our information as to the prices of books 
is too scanty, and the examples adduced by 
Schmidt are too few, to establish any prop- 
osition inconsistent with these general pre- 
sumptions. 

Schmidt, on the authority of a passage in 
the Life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, and 
of some allusions in Cicero’s Epistles, mag- 
nifies Atticus into a great publishing book- 
seller, and considers his establishment as de- 
voted to the multiplication of books on a large 
scale. Nepos states that Atticus had a mod- 
erate household of slaves ; but that the slaves 
which he kept were selected for their literary 
attainments ; that he had excellent readers, 
and several copyists ; and that even the slaves 
who attended the person of Atticus were able 
to perform the part of readers and writers. * 
The allusions of Cicero to the transcription 
of some of his writings by the slaves of Atti- 
cus, and to their correction of some errors 
which he had committed, do not at all sup- 
port the imaginary superstructure which 
Schmidt has raised upon them. 

The author further alleges the existence 
of numerous booksellers’ shops at Rome : ¢ 
every quarter of the city, he says swarmed 
with them. Ilis evidence is, however, col- 
lected from writers of different dates: the 
booksellers whom he enumerates never co- 
existed at Rome. Some of the passages 
which he quotes are likewise perverted : thus, 
Seneca puts certain imaginary cases with 
respect to the possession of writings of Cic- 
ero and Livy by a bookseller named Dorus ; + 
whence Schmidt infers that Dorus was the 
publisher of the works of Cicero and Livy in 
Seneca’s time. With respect to the nature 
and extent of the business carried on by the 
Roman booksellers, upon which everything 
turns, the information produced is very de- 
ficient. 

The next truths adduced are the number 
of worthless writers, and the export trade of 
books to the provinces. Schmidt, however, 
mistranslates a passage of Horace on this 


subject. Horace, according to his account, |. 


* Nep. Att. 13. 


t Ibid. 
{ De Benef. vii. 6. 





says that an instructive and entertaining 
book produces a large sum to the author, 
and even crosses the sea. The poet, how- 
ever, puts these two cases in the alternative : 
one book, he says, yields a profit to its pub- 
lisher; another even crosses the sea, and 
gives the writer a lasting reputation. * 

The absence of copyright is further al- 
leged as furnishing facilities for the multi- 
plication of copies, particularly by the hands 
of slaves in private families. But the ab- 
sence of this protection proves the limited 
importance of rights of this class. If liter- 
ary works had been numerous, and the busi- 
ness of publishers had been conducted upon 
a large scale, a demand for legal protection 
would inevitably have arisen from the inter- 
ests of authors and booksellers. It arose, 
in fact, soon after the invention of printing, 
and was granted by separate privilegia for 
each work, in combination with the censor- 
ship and licensing of books, before a general 
law of copyright was introduced. 

Schmidt sees that the absence of a law 
of copyright affords a strong presumption 
against the remuneration of authors. He 
attempts, however, to reconcile this incon- 
sistency by suggesting that a bookseller pro- 
duced so many copies of the first edition, 
that he secured himself against all loss from 
piratical transcribers. But this remedy must 
have been ineffectual if used with prudence, 
and ruinous if used on a large scale; for a 
bookseller could not in antiquity, more than 
in modern times, anticipate with certainty 
the taste and demand of the public for a new 
work. 

The author further adverts to the supposed 
number of books used for educational pur- 
poses, and accumulated in public and pri- 
vate libraries ; but his facts and arguments 
are altogether insufficient to establish his 
conclusion that “literary intercourse was 
nearly, if not altogether, as active under the 
Roman Empire, as it is at the present day.” t 
His remark, moreover, that the great activ- 
ity of literature at Rome stood in the same 
relation to the origin of Christianity as the 
invention of printing to the Reformation, { 
is fanciful and groundless. Christianity did 
not originate in Rome, or spring out of Ro- 
man literature. It had no connection with 
the Roman book trade, and had taken firm 
root in Asia Minor and Greece before it was 
introduced into Italy. 


* Hic meret aera liber Sosiis; hic et mare 
transit, 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat evum. 
De Arte Poet. 845. 
t Page 148. } Page 138. 
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Part of an article in Chambers’s Journal. as nitrate of silver, sulphur, oxide and ace 
PICTISH WOMEN. ‘tate of lead, and sulphur of copper; and 
WE remember in our younger days strange 'depilatories for removing hairs, and cosomet- 
stories that were current of the means em- ics for taking away freckles,are all danger- 
ployed by a pet of the theatrical public, by | ous.” ; 
which she contrived to preserve an ever- | Pearl powder is made of French chalk, 
blooming countenance, but we always looked | oxide of zinc, and oxide of bismuth; blanc 
upon the tale as a weak invention of envious | de perle of pure oxide of bismuth alone, 
rivals; but it seems there are more things | which, being insoluble in alkalies, can only 
in the mysteries of the toilet than we|be removed from the skin with difficulty ; 
dreamed of in our philosophy. Late dis- | indeed, it is doubtful if, after a continued 
closures in the Bankruptcy Court prove that | use, it can be thoroughly removed by any 
enamelled faces are common to women as|means. It is liable to become black by ex- 
well as watches, and that the ladies of the | posure to the influence of sulphuretted hy- 
present day are quite as ready as their great- | drogen, present wherever gas or sewers exist, 
grandmothers to sail under false colors, and | and has a tendency to produce a twitching 
more cunning in laying them on. Nor is it | of the facial muscles, likely to end in paraly- 
surprising that these living lies should fail sis. Under the name of steatite, the hy- 
to keep faith with the instrument of decep-|drated silicate of magnesia enters largely 
tion, while we own we have no sympathy to | into the composition of face powder, while 
spare for the bankrupt mistress of such an | scarcely two species of rouge are alike. 
art, for we would have such debts considered | “ Bloom of Roses ” is made of carmine and 








as debts contracted for an immoral purpose. 

When we come to consider the chemical 
composition of the preparations used to im- 
part fictitious beauty, we are almost inclined 
to dispute the truth of Bacon’s apothegm, 
that “‘rouged cheeks and curled hair are 
better than rouged and curled manners.” 
Violet powder, a composition of orris-root 
and wheat-starch, is comparatively innocu- 
ous; but even this must act perniciously by 
stopping up the pores of the skin to some 
extent; but not even this negative praise 
can be accorded to any of the other myriad 
preparations familiar to the equipage of the 
toilet-table. Dr. Reveil says, speaking of 
the danger arising from the unchecked sale 
of deleterious compounds by perfumers: “I 
need not state that arsenic, the acid nitrate 
of mercury, tartar-emetic, cantharides, col- 
chicum, and potassa caustics, form part of 
their ingredients. Soaps are colored green 
by sesqui-oxide of chromium, and rose ‘by 
bi-sulphuret of mercury. The varieties of 
toilet vinegars are so far noxious that, being 
applied to the skin, still impregnated with 
soap and water, they give rise to a decompo- 
sition, in consequence of which, the fatty 
acids of soaps, being insoluable in water, are 
not removed by washing, become rancid, 
and cause a chronic inflammation of the 
skin. Hair-dyes contain noxious substances, 


jliquid ammonia; “ rouge, 
powder and carmine—the common sort, 


” 


mostly of talc- 


called “ theatre rouge,” having Brazil-wood 
|substituted for the more costly carmine. 
Such are the dangerous assistants called in 
by women who, 





“« Seeking to better their features, 
And their beauty supposing to mend, 
Make apes of reasonable creatures.” 


Our English manufacturers cannot com- 
pete with their transchannel rivals in artifi- 
cial flowers or artificial gems, and it is just 
as much in vain for Englishwomen to dream 
of competing with the belles of France in 
artificial charms. Why should they enter 
into the futile contest? Women who know 
not what exercise is, who shudder at soap, 
and have an instinctive horror of cold water, 
may well get their white and red from the 
shop. But Englishwomen, to whom such 
health-giving agents are familiar friends, 
need have no recourse to less legitimate 
means of improving that beauty with which 
they are so liberally endowed by nature her- 
self. Let the enamellers of faces seek cus- 
tomers elsewhere for their dishonest wares, 
which the wisest of mankind has emphat- 
ically condemned, as “neither handsome 
enough to please, nor wholesome enough to 
use!” 
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A REBEL POET. 


From The New York Evening Post. 
A REREL POET. 
A SECESSION ILIAD. 


THE Southern literature for which our 
brethren in Dixie’s land have long asked in 
vain seems at length to have a beginning. 
Richmond has produced a poet—or at least 
a poetaster. There is, indeed, a familiar 
twang about some of his verses, as though 
the Southern Pegasus had contracted the 
dishonest habits of Floyd, Thompson & Co., 
and got his rhymes as they got their mus- 
kets and millions. But we must not look a 
gift horse in the mouth, especially if he 
comes from Dixie. Let us accept what the 
gods—or their chivalric children — send. 
We have received, by the kindness of a 
friend lately from Richmond, a volume 
chanting the praises of the rebellion. Its 
title is: ‘The Rebelliad, by Hampden Sid- 
ney Boggs. Printed at Richmond, Va., 
C. 8. A., 1862.” Below we give the reader 
a taste of this the first fruits of the Confed- 
erate muse. It will be seen that the author 
treats of many things, though chiefly he 
treats of the virtues of those patriots and 
sages who, having fired the Southern heart, 
are now busily setting fire to the Southern 
hearth, . 

But to our extracts, without further pre- 
face. The poet begins, as is fit, with a 
vision of the future glory of the Confeder- 
acy, and the consequent ruin of the North :— 


“ Rapt into future times, the Muse surveys 

The ripening wonders of succeeding days ; 

The hated Union broke, its splendors gone, 

The cursed Yankees their hard fate bemoan; 

While southern chivalry, in power and pride, 

The wretched mudsills drive from side to side. 

See them, at once of cotton and tobacco shorn, 

Abject and cringing, southern gentry’s scorn ; 

See commerce quit Manhatta’s desolate isle, 

To seek in South Carolina kinder soil ; 

See direct trade fill up our banks with gold, 

While northern mudsills shiver in the cold. 

As busy fancy paints the gaudy dream, 

Ideal docks with shadowy navies teem ; 

Whate’er on sea, on lake, on river floats, 

Ships, tug-boats, rafts, tubs and flat-bottomed 
boats, 

Smiths, sailors, carpenters, in busy crowds, 

Mast, cable, yard, sail, bowsprit, anchor, 
shrouds, 

Knives, gigs, harpoons, swords, handspikes, 
cutlass blades, 

Guns, pistols, swivels, cannons, carronades, 

All rise to view! All blend in gorgeous show ! 


‘Cotton, tobacco, tar, pitch, turpentine and 
Tid 


tow 
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And so on, for a good many other lines, in 
which the Confederacy benefits by the ruin 
of the North. Before he gets through, how- 
ever, our poet seems to have heard of an- 
other Union victory—perhaps the surrender 
of Fort Donelson or the capture of Nash- 
ville—and his muse turns to the considera- 
tion of possible defeat, the consequences of 
which he depicts in such tremendous colors 
as we should anticipate of a “ fiery South- 
erner ; ”— 


“Then will the southern chivalry expire, 

And quench with federal blood their towns on 
fire, 

Burn their last railroad bridge, whose tolls 
made Yankees rich; 

Shoot their last nigger, and prepare the ditch, 

The last of all, where they may dye their 
swords 

In Yankee hearts of Lincoln’s cowardly hordes.” 


Why the chivalry should prefer to die in 
a ditch—except, perhaps, that most of them 
have lived in a gutter—is more than we can 
guess. But our poet has evidently caught 
the general and very loudly expressed deter- 
mination of the rebels to “die in the last 
ditch,” and expresses it clumsily enough, 
but vigorously. A mere Northerner would 
choose a cleaner place than a ditch to die in, 
but there is no accounting for tastes, as the 
old woman said when she kissed her cow. 

From some lines we are about to quote 
we are led to suspect that our author is one 
of the editors of the Richmond Examiner, a 
sheet which has helped on the Confederate 
cause mainly by criticisms of the conduct 
of the rebel leaders. The writer seems to 
have a particular animosity towards Mr. 
Roger A. Pryor, the gentleman who was 
scared by Mr. Potter’s ready acceptance of 
his challenge ; and who, after infinite boasts 
and a tremendous display of martial valor 
before the war, has, since hostilities broke 
out, attended sedulously to the peaceful and 
not laborious duties of Confederate Con- 
gressman. Of him it is written :— 





“* Posterior Pryor, 
Pryor to bluster, Pryor to back out, 

Pryor to prate, and Pryor in the route, 

A swordless colonel, only brave in word, 
First to urge battle, last to draw the sword; 
Virginia’s bully boy, so loud of mouth, 
Terror of Yankees, darling of the South.” 


We think it likely that the poet knows - 
his man, and, when writing this, provided 
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himself with a second-hand bowie-knife, 
with the exhibition of which to calm Colonel 
Pryor’s resentment. 

Of that burly rebel, his Reverence Gen- 
eral Polk, the Richmond poet has, we are 
glad to say, a far higher opinion. He 
says :— 

« Let meaner talents from the Bible draw 

Their faith, their morals these, and those their 
law: 

His lively genius firtls in deeds of war 

A fame, a glory which no time can mar, 

“ How bright our warrior-Bishop’s fame doth 
shine ! 

So great ua soldier, so profound divine ! 

Who fires his soldiers’ hearts with sacred texts, 

Speaks peace on Sunday, and shoots Yankees 
next.” 

He seems to have some feeling against 
General Toombs, whose recent address to the 
people of Georgia, advising them to gather 
kindling-wood and make ready to burn 
down their towns, suits him no better than 
it did the Georgians. Of Toombs he writes :— 

’ 
“ Amphion’s lyre, they say, could raise a town, 
But this great liar’s worse—he burns it down.” 

Yet it seems that he does not so much 
object to arson as to the spirit in which 
Toombs and Cobb urged that crime upon 
their fellow-citizens, for a little farther on 
(page 7) he bursts out into ardent praises of 
Governors Brown and Pickens :— 

“ Hail, Brown and Pickens—thrice, thrice hon- 
ored names, 

Whose godlike bosoms burn with patriot flames ; 

To serve his country at her utmost need 

Behold by this a burning town decreed ; 

While that devotes, with true chivalric zeal, 

Another’s cotton to the public weal.” 

And soon. He is evidently a strong partisan 

of Davis, and mourns that this great rebel 

has fallen upon days so degenerate, alluding, 

probably, to the incessant abuse lavished 

upon him by the Richmond Enquirer, Mem- 

phis Appeal, and other papers. He speaks 

of degenerate scribblers, and the good old 

times when but few could read and fewer 

write, and adds :— 

“Oh, had the gods but kindly willed it so, 

That thou hadst lived two hundred years ago, 

No foolish editors had libelled then— 

No fearful rogues had spoiled thy greatest 
plan!” 

But he banishes regret :— 


“But hence, fond thought, nor be by passion 
hurried, 

Hadst thou then lived, thou now wert dead and 
buried, 
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| Not now would armies vast thy orders own, 
| Not now on shinplasters thy face be shown.” 


The allusion to “ fearful rogues,” above, 
we at first took to be intended for Floyd: 


| but it must mean some one else,—perhaps 


Pillow or Letcher,—for at page 10 occurs a 
passage in which Floyd—in disgrace for his 
retreat in Western Virginia—appeals to 
Davis thus, and we trust not in vain:— 


“ You slight me, Davis, and but little heed 
What talents I have shown, what merits plead ; 
How in your time of need I muskets stole, 
And with what genius played the traitor’s role; 
Ten thousand small arms plead my cause with 
you 
And prove me worthiest of your patriot crew.” 
In Beauregard this writer has great con. 
fidence. He speaks of him several times, 
praising his genius as the foremost military 
engineer of the age. In fact, like most of 
the rebels, this gallant poet likes best the 
man who can put the most solid stone wall 
between him and the Union troops. At 
page 14 he personifies Beauregard as the 
great god of fortification, and speaks of him 
as rushing through the country to the de- 
fence of the people :— 


“With gorges, scaffolds, breaches, ditches, 
mines, 

With culverines, whole and demi, and gabines, 

With trench, with counterscarp, with esplanade, 

With curtain, moat, and rhombo and chamade, 

With polygon, epaulment, hedge and bank, 

With salient angle and with angle flank.” 


And so on for half a dozen lines more. We 
can only say that if poor Beauregard really 
oes about with such an array of de- 
sel he is worthy of all the reward he 
will get from the Southern Confederacy, 
and all the fame conferred on him by the 
poet Boggs. But we must hint that the 
above lines were probably suggested to the 
poet by the famous couplet which was sent 
from the South after the capture of Fort 
Sumters— 
“With cannon, mortar and petard, 
We send to you our Beauregard.” 


Here we reluctantly close our quotations 
from this Southern Iliad, venturing on only 
one more short extract, in which the good 
Boggs not only adorns a tale, but points a 
moral :— 


“ Ah, think what danger on debauch attends ! 
Let Letcher drunk preach temp’rance to his 
friends, 
See how he stumbled to the Speaker’s chair, 
His reason drowned in whiskey cocktails rare ; 
Till, ’saying to speak, he fell upon the floor, 
And — *mid jeers, out of the chamber 
oor. 





